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The Week. 


= flurry over the threatened withdrawal of England from the 

Washington Treaty has almost subsided. In fact, on this side of 
the water it can hardly be said that there has been any flurry, the prin- 
cipal newspapers having, after the first day, treated the whole affair 
with great coolness, and, indeed, exemplary impartiality, which has 
made the excitement in England look a little ludicrous. The talk of 
war was, however, always absurd, as there is nothing more to fight 
about, and considerably less disposition to fight than there was a 
year ago. It is a great mistake to suppose, however, that the up- 
roar in England is a mere device of political partisanship, got up by 
the Tories to confound the ministry. There is not a shadow of 
proof of anything of the kind. The press of all parties is unanimous 
in the outery. But there is no doubt that the Tories are taking ad- 
vantage of it, and that Mr. Disraeli has used it with most unfortu- 
nate effect by taunting Gladstone into the ridiculous declaration of 
his intention to resist ‘the preposterous demands ” of the American 
case to the last. Ifthe Treaty breaks down irretrievably, probably 
nothing will contribute more to this deplorable result than this bit 
of rhetoric. 








The Amnesty Bill has been defeated in the Senate, through a 
varicty of influences, not the least potent being Mr. Sumner’s at- 
tempt to tack on to it his Civil Rights Amendment, securing persons 
of color admission on equal terms to inns, publie conveyances, ceme- 
teries, and theatres. Some object to his amendment on general 
grounds, others on constitutional grounds, and others through dis- 
like of the negro, and some who are really opposed to amnesty pre- 
tended to be opposed to it solely because the amendment was tacked 
on to it. The only noteworthy incident in the debate was a tussle 
hetween Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Sumner over the Declaration of 
Independence, of which Mr. Sumner convicted Mr. Carpenter of 
having spoken disrespectfully, and quoted against him certain pas- 
sages from Petroleum V. Nasby of a scathing character, whereat 
‘arpenter smiled in a sickly manner. At the bottom of the great 
contention was a difference of opinion as to whether the Constitu- 
tion should be interpreted by the aid of the Declaration, which is 
one of those points on which any man’s opinion is respectable. If 
the majority are willing, the Constitution may be interpreted by the 
aid of the Bible, ‘‘ Butler’s Analogy,” the “Spirit of the Laws,” the 
works of Swedenborg, or any other book that may be agreed on. 
Once the historic view of the intent and meaning of the framers of 
any document is thrown aside, there is unlimited choice as to the 
manner in which it shall be construed, but the decision must always 
rest with the majority, a fact which deprives constitutions interpret- 
ed in this way of most of their value. 





The Edueation Bill, as passed by the House, provides that the 
proceeds of the public lands shall form a perpetual fund to be ealled 
the “ National Education Fund,” to be composed of half the re- 
venue derived each year from the land sales, and invested in five 
per cent. United States bonds—the interest of this fund and half 
the proceeds of the land sales of the previous year to be distributed 
among the States and Territories on the basis of population between 
the ages of four and twenty-one, but during the first ten years the dis- 
tribution to be made in the ratio of the literacy of the various popu- 
lations ; that the local legislatures must first pledge themselves, be- 
fore receiving their share, to provide free education for their children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, and to apply all money re- 
ceived under the actin aceordanee with its conditions; that titty per 
cent. of the amount received the first year, aud ten per cent. during 


subsequent years, may be devoted to the establishment of normal 
schools; that each State and Territory shall be entitled to every ap- 
portionment after the firsi, which shall have made the above pro- 
vision for the edueation of its children, shall have applied the 
money already received in the prescribed manner, and shall have made 
a full report of the number of its schools, teachers, and schooi-houses 
owned and hired, the daily attendance at its schools, and the amounts 
appropriated for free schools by its legislature ; that the money 
shall only be paid to such State or Territory on the certificate of the 
Commissioner of Education that these conditions have been com- 
plied with; but there lies an appeal from his decision to Congress, 
and, pending the trial of the appeal, the money lies in the Trea- 
sury, or, if the decision of Congress is adverse, it goes for that year 
into the general fund, but the money is not te be withheld for any 
failure to provide mixed schools for black and white children, or for 
the provision of separate schools. In case of loss, or misapplication 
of funds by any State or Territory, its claims under the act are sus- 
pended till the loss is made good. The Cireuit Court of the United 
States has exclusive jurisdiction of all offences committed under the 
act. The clause with regard to mixed schools is justly objected to, 
on the ground that it contains an implied censure of such schools, 
and yet does nothing either to promote or prohibit them. 

The most startling incidents of the week in home polities are the 
announcement, which we foreshadowed in our last issue, that the 
President has directed Secretary Boutwell and Collector Arthur to 


| provide some substitute for the general-order system of the New 


journalist. 


York Custom-House, and that Colonel Forney has resigned the Col 
lectorship at Philadelphia. The abolition of the general-order svs- 
tem is an excellent thing, and it is none the less valuable for being 
the result of “the Sechurz-Fenton trick.” But it must be confessed 
that it would do the President more credit if it had not come as the 
result of an investigation which his triends have stoutly opposed 
and in every way obstructed and belittled. In fact, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that had * the Sehurz-Fenton trick” not 
been successful, we should not have had this great reform. We 
trust Mess, . Schurz and Fenton will continue their “tricks,” and 
that they all may be as fruitful as this first one. 


Colonel Forney’s resignation is a slightly mysterious occurrence. 
When the Colonel declares himself against an Administration, 
whether directly or by implication, the  anti-Administration 
press always says that he has “cried halt!” The last time he 
“cried halt” was about a year ago, and the occasion of his do nz so 
was the movement against Mr. Sumner, which was supposed to 
have aifected the New Hampshire election injuriously. He shortly 
afterwards received the Philadelphia Collectorship, which enabled 
him to resume his onward march and to swallow the civil-service 
reform. From his recent outspoken approval of this reform, we pre- 
sumed he might be counted on to trudge away throughout the cam- 
paign; but he has, we are told by the opposition papers, now 
“eried halt ” again, and they draw from it the conclusion that he 
thinks the Administration isin rather a bad way, and wislies to draw 
off till he sees how the conflict is going. ‘The Administration organs, 
on the other hand, maiptain that he has resigned simply in order to 
be able to give the Administration more independent support as a 
His letter of resignation makes no proffer of devotion to 
General Grant personally, but the New York Times says he has also 
written a private letter, in which he expresses the intention of work- 
ing for the President’s renomination. 

The Citizens’ Municipal Reform Association of Philadelphia 
called a public mecting on Wednesday week to protest against the 
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corrupt government of that city, aud against the fraudulent nomi- 


| nation and election of the regular Republican candidate in the 
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Fourth Senatorial District. 
great deal of enthusiasm, and it was made to appear that Philadel- 
phia is controlled by rings, both loeal and at Harrisburg, whose 
audacity compares favorably with that of Tweed & Co. It 
resolved to the Committee on Abuses 
thirty, and various reforms were called for in the electoral ma- 
chinery and in the pay of clerks of courts, receiver of taxes, city 
treasurer, and district attorney. Col. MeClure made a_ speech 
among the rest, promising ‘official and = individual 
movements to perpetrate wrongs and defeat justice, even in its 
own sanctuary, that would appall the citizens of Philadelphia.” 
The only allusion to Grant was made by Mr. B. F. Brewster, who 
renominated and re-elected him on the spot; but he also gave the 


was 


increase Association’s 


proots of 


most pointed expression to the chief significance of the meeting 

its open confession that Republicans may inte two 
classes, the honest men and the Knaves, and that the sooner the 
former resume control of the party, the better. 
discrimination is called “ hostility to the Administration ’ 
gress, “a Sehurz-Trumbull trick” ; in Philadelphia, it yet remains to 
be characterized by those who think washing was invented only for 
Democratic dirty linen. The courts, meantime, have made short 
work of the City Treasurer and his illegal sureties, and for the moment 


be divided 


; in Con- 


the political atmosphere is a good deal clearer than it was. 

for thirty 
where it 
important 


The Custom-house investigation, after proceeding 
days in this adjourned to Washington, 
will sit again ith of February. The most 
evidence during last ten has been that of Mr. 
P. G. Jayne, of the delectable called special 
agents, and oceupied in making seiznres. He very frank and 
cheerful in making his disclosures, and seemed to take a good deal 
of pride in his calling and in his manner of following it, and yet what 
a calling it is as he deseribedit! His share of ‘‘ moieties ” 
perquisites and rewards for making seizures and discovering frauds, 
since 1869, was, he confessed, over $100,000 on the Treasury books, and, 
after sharing the spoil with assistants, amounted to nearly Sk0,000 


city, was 
the 
the 


one 


days 
body 
was 


net cash—in other words, a considerable fortune for a man of his 
To understand what this means, it must be remembered that 


” 


class. 
it was in this man’s power, gn ‘a general warrant, 
no difficulty in obtaining, to enter any merchant’s office with a band 
of followers of his own kind, seize all the books and papers, and 
examine them at his leisure cither for proof of the charge on whieh 
he was acting or for proof of anything else that he could find; and 


which there was 


te put himself on the track he was in the habit, he confessed, of 


bribing clerks and book-keepers to give him information about their 
employers’ business. When he came on anything in the books 
which, though not what he was looking for, was likely to be service- 
able, he used it, or, in his own expressive language, if he was “ fish- 
ing for bull-heads and caught a trout, he did not throw it baek in 


the stream.” Describing his “legitimate methods of extracting the 


and other | 


l 
here was a large attendance and a 


to | 


| 


In Missouri, this | 


Mn. Sumner has spread a new cloud over the Administration sky, 
by moving for a select committee to investigate some scandalous 
charges against the War Department, in the matter of the sale of 
Government arms and ammunition to the French during the late 
war. The charges ave been brought to light by the recent investi- 
gations of the French National Assembly into the transactions of 
M. Place, the French consul at this port during the war. It ap- 
pears that the Messrs. Remington, the noted rifle manufacturers, 
were employed to furnish arms to the French, and after selling all 
they had on hand themselves, tried to purchase from the War De- 
partment, which declined to sell them, knowing them to be acting 
for the French, and also declined to sell to one Squire, knowing him 
tobe their agent. But they got over this difficulty by putting for- 
ward a Mr. Richardson, their lawyer, with whom the War Depart- 
ment dealt freely, not only selling him 40,000 altered Springfield 
rifles, but setting the Government cartridge factory to work to make 
cartridges forhim. These facts Squire communicated in high glee 
in an official letter tothe President of the Armament Committee at 
‘Tours, in December, 1870, in which he said “they had the strongest 
influenees working for them, which will use all their efforts to sue- 
ceed.” But this is not all, nor the worst. It appeared from the report 
of the Secretary of War last year, that the receipts from the sales 
of ordnance stores in 1870 amounted to $10,000,000 ; but it appeared 
from the report of the Seeretary of the Treasury for the same year 
that he only received from this source $8,226,131 70, leaving a differ- 


| enee of over 31,700,000, which Mr. Sumner wishes to have accounted 


for. It appears, moreover, that the French Government paid for these 


| arms and ammunition $11,000,000 gold, or, at the then rate of ex- 


| change, $14,000,000 in currency. 


There is here, then, a difference of 
$4,000,000, and the French Government asks our Government very 
plainly to find out who got it. 





The answer of the Administration organ to these charges, thus 
far, is that Schurz and Sumner are in a conspiracy against the 
President, and are animated by the basest motives; that behind 


them is an acute, dexterous, cunning Frenchman, named the Mar- 


| 


quis de Chambrun, who is semi-officially connected with the French 
Government, who has supplied Sumner with the materials for his 
charges, and put him up to making them. Chambrun’s theory is 
that Some army officer has been guilty of gross corruption in the 
matter, but the Secretary of War says he has always refused or failed 
to accuse any officer in particular. The charge of selling arms 
knowingly to the French Government the Secretary denies flatly ; he 
only sold them to private individuals, Richardson included ; but he 


| acknowledges that he took the unprecedented step of setting the 
| Government factory at work to make cartridges, and justifies it on 


truth” from persons against whom he was proceeding, he said he 


first ‘tried to reason with a man, telling him how wicked he had 
been, and advised him that it was his best way to tell him frankly 
the whole truth; if that failed, he held up the terror of the law”; but 
he refused to go into further details. He acknowledged that it was 
not uncommon for a pair of handcuffs to be lying on the table when 
he was conducting his examinations, and for him to “play with 
them” and put them on his own wrists in the accused person’s pre- 
sence. He threw some curious light on the way in which purity was 
promoted in the Custom-house under Tom Murphy. He found out a 
debenture officer stealing a case of goods off a Custom-house cart 
and substituting a box of shavings, and reported him to Murphy, 
but all that happened to the culprit was his removal to another de- 
partment of the Custom-house, where he actually remained in office 
till about a month ago, although the offence was committed last 
summer. He also told of a weigher, whom he had detected in fraud 
and reported, being removed for a year, but being afterwards restored 
to the service, in which he now is, by Murphy. 


. 


| stand. 


” 


the ground that it was necessary “to effect the sale” to Richardson. 
He denies also, all knowledge of ‘any influence exerted in favor or 


for the success of any transaction between the United States and 
Mr. Squire.” The matter certainly calls for searching enquiry, and 


we sincerely trust that when we get at the truth we shall not be 
told that General Grant has been imposed on by bad men. The 
Leet affair has quite as much of this sort of defence as the publie can 
One of the qualifications of a President is the ability to pre- 
vent “bad men” from imposing on him or abusing his confidence. 
The head of this Government certainly needs perspicacity enough 
to cut short the career of such a personage as Leet in less than three 


| years, and without the aid of sixty days of Congressional investiga- 


tion. 


‘‘ Supporting the Administration” is sometimes very trying work 


for journalists. It is so at this moment. Here is the ‘“Custom- 


| house investigation,” for instance, which has resulted in unearthing 


an enormous number of abuses. The Administration papers op- 
posed it ardently; then they said it had revealed nothing worth 
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mention ; but now they say that the Administration is going to re- 
form all the abuses it has brought to light, and that the President 
is far more disgusted by them than we hypocritical reformers. — It is 
very severe upon honest writers to have todo allthis tumbling. Their 
life in the Whitewashing Department is very hard and unhealthy. 
It was not difficult to give Murphy a coat, particularly before the 
investigation ; but then he has been followed by a long procession 
of doubtful characters, of whom it is really almost impossible to 
make a creditable job. Leet, for instance, presented himself in such 
a begrimed condition that he could not be made presentable, so he 
Was passed on as “improper” and “ indelicate.”. Now comes Ter- 
williger, who has long filled the office of Deputy Collector of this 
port, and in that capacity was a powerful aid to Murphy in 
trolling primaries.” He also takes a deep interest in State polities, 
so deep that he had himself elected Clerk of the Senate, in 
which capacity he received over four thousand dollars last yea 
from the State printer. To the carnal eye, this sum appears to have 
been blackmail; the printer says it was given for proof-reading on 
official documents, but would have been given if he had read no 
proofs; and Terwilliger himself says it was a “ gratuity ” 


Feb. 15, 1872] 


*Con- 


There has been a vigorous attempt made by the Administration 
press to belittle the Convention of ** Liberal Republicans,” which 
met lately at Jefferson City, Miss., by asserting that it did net by 
any means represent the powerful body of seceders who elected 
Gratz Brown and Carl Schurz two years ago, and was largely 
attended by Democrats. Colonel W. M. Grosvenor, the late 
editor of the St. Louis Democrat, and Chairman of the Liberal 
Republican State Committee, writes a long letter to the New York 
Tribune, showing that no Democrats attended it, and that eoun- 
ties which cast 75,2859 of the 104,771 votes which elected Brown 
and Sehurz were represented at it; and he shows, moreover, that 
nearly all the leaders of the bolt of 1270 were present, and took 
part in the proceedings. It is a significant fact, in more senses than 
one, that the late Connecticut Democratic Convention adopted a 
large portion of the “ Liberal Republican” platform, almost word 
for word, nominated man who had advocated var 
to put down the rebellion, and loudly cheered the name of Lyman 
Trumbull. 


on jit a the 


The death of Senator Grimes, who died suddenly at his home in 
Towa on Wednesday, the 7th instant, took the country by surprise. 
His health, which was prostrated three vears ago, he has sinee been 
sedulously nursing, and it was thought to be so fully restored that 
his friends had begun to urge his return to polities, and at the mo- 
ment of his death some of them were pushing him as a favorable 
candidate for the Presidential nomination. And though Mr. Grimes 
was better knowew* the Northwest than to the country at large, 
and though he was best known to the country at large as a man 
who had been most violently and disgracefully abused for faithfully 
obeying his conscience, there need be little doubt that it might have 
been a happy thing for the party and the country if he had lived to 


be the next Republican candidate, so distinguished was he 
by ability, so irreproachable in character, so versed in poli- 
tics, so little uncorrupted by a long term of politieal life, 


and so immovably independent. Of his firm independence he 
gave the country one conspicuous proof, and, now that he is dead, 
and has left behind him in our polities so many men without firm- 
ness of conviction, without courage to face clamor, it is nothing Jess 
than a duty to speak with gratitude and praise of his admirable 
firmness and honesty. ‘Since he did not believe that Andrew 
Johnson was guilty, as charged in the articles, it was ineomprehen- 
sible to him that any man should think it his duty, as a partisan, to 
vote for conviction.” We can all remember, — 

how it was that we rewarded him. Him and Mr. Fessenden. 
while they were alive, and some others who are still living, 
we were going to read out of a party which, 


doubtless, 


had they 





jasanh 


ation. 





. 
done their duty as partisans, as some of us understood a p 
duty, would, some time since, have passed out of power, if 
of existence. It is not al on that we can atford to forse mia 
there are, perhaps, special reasons why it sl ld be borne in mind 


just at present. 


India, the Earl of 


Mavo, by a Mohammedan convict, following so close on the assassit 


The assassination of the Governor-General of 


tion of Judge Norman by a Hindoo fanatic, is exeiting some uneas 
ness in England with regard to the condition of her Indian posse 
\Mlussulman bigots 


which, though not dangerous to the empire, would of course fill th 


sions. There are some fears of an outburst of 


lives of English residents with the bitterness of insecurity Phe 
has been for some vears a good deal of religious movement at 
the Hindoos, but, curiously enough, it has been carrying 


Mohammedanism rather than Christianity, the sitmplicity of the M 


hammedan faith and its social usages making it highly attract 
The general result has been a rather rapid renewalot Mi n 
cendeney, which, if accompanied by unusual religious exaltati 
would be very dangerous. We know teo littl as vet, howeve 
about the circumstances of the Earl of Mavo's assassination t ( 
able to draw inferenees from it of much value. The Earl hints 


was an Irishman, who had displayed considerable ability in Parlia 
ment as Lord Naas, but had surpassed the expeetations of his trie 


lian administrator. 


Much the best news that has for a long time come from Germany 


is that of the retirement of Von Miuhler, the Cultusminister, fron 
the Prussian Cabinet. For the ten vears he has held his place 


has been the best-hated member of the Government, and his een 


tinuance in office to this time has been possible only because greater 


first. military re 


ot 


‘questions— organization, and then of Ge 
unity through life-and-death contlicts with Austria and Franes 
have more immediately engaged the national attention. Behind 
him he had at last only the junkers and the clerieals, for he had 


long ago served all the parposes of Bismarck, 


the lon 


to whem he was un 


deniably useful during » 866 between 


¢ struggle from [sev ti 


the popular representatives and the royal prerogative. With the 


end of foreign war and domestic division, Von Miihler’s funetions 
resumed their natural importance, and the new controversy with 
Reme demanding a minister capable of resisting clerical ageression 
in echureh and sehool, he has been thrown overboard with little cere 


beh, +] — 
with the Land 


bad king dies and 


mony of an issue 
tag 


worthy prince succeeds to the throne. 


though ostensibly in consequence 


amid rejoicing at when a 


The ridicule which has been heaped upon Von Mihler, and whieh 
has been thoroughly merited, might cause one to overlook the man’s 


aecessible to 


natural abilitv, whieh is small. He was the son of 


Minister 


not ss1an 


of Justice, liberally educated, apparently 
new ideas, and not suspected, when called to the Cabinet in 1862, of 
the narrow bigotry which has sinee distinguished him. and which 
has even been stigmatized as fanaticism. Another circumstance, ii 
is now seen, Was overlooked, and that was that he was married to a 
woman capable of directing. as she has virtually done for a whole 
deeade, the sehool and chureh policy of the leading state in Europe. 
She has illustrated the wisdom of the priesthood in basing thei 
power on the influence of women, and if she has enjoyed her irre- 
sponsible contrel of affairs in the interest of the eclericals, she ba 


retribution of having her name publicly linked with 


} 
wea»r 
tlail 


the sing 
her husband's in the parting maledictions of an outraged and long- 
suffering people. ‘ Heinrich and Adelheid—Herr von Mibler and 
his wife,” says a leading German newspaper, and one of the sober- 
est, ‘‘ have laid with the dead. A ten years’ régime, for whieh 
it would be hard to tind a parallel in Prussian history, so strange and 
pernicious was it, has come to an end.” 


} 


been 
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HOW THE TREATY HAS BROKEN DOWN. 
\y" take it to be doubtful if anything further will be done for the 
present, if anything is ever done, under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington. But we may take it for granted, also, that some time or 
other, be it early or late, another attempt will be made to settle in 
the forum of reason the differences which have for the last ten years 
divided England and America. When we consider what is the 
nature of the difficulty which has now suspended the arbitration, we 
may safely conclude that it will not suspend it very long. It does 
not consist in the demand by the United States, with the serious in- 
tention and expectation of getting it, of anything which Great 
Britain refuses to concede. All that the United States ask is that 
they may be allowed to claim something which they confess they do 
not expect to get, and all that England insists upon is, that this 
little ceremony may not be gone through in her presence. The dead- 
lock is, in short, one in which Swift or Voltaire would have de- 
lighted, and to do it full justice the pen of Swift or Voltaire would 
be necessary. The whole civilized world rejoiced mightily when, 
last summer, it was announced that the two nations which stand in 
the foremost rank of politieal progress, had found a more excellent 
way of ending even the fiercest international controversy than march- 
ing against each other with guns, “‘ making a noise,” as Voltaire 
said, ‘‘ with two little sticks on an ass’s skin tightly stretched.” 
But the civilized world had only to wait six months to see the great 
tribunal which was then erected for the preservation of peace 
arrested in its action by one of those disputes which disturb the 
harmony of gurrison mess-rooms, and furnish the raw material of 
duels. The philosophers have to put up their wisdom, and the 
lawyers stow away their lore, till Mr. Gladstone agrees to let 
General Grant ask him for #1,500,000,000, which he assures him he 
does not expect him to pay, and which Mr. Gladstone swears before 
high heaven he never will pay, come what will. 

It may be worth while, in the interest of future negotiations, be- 
fore the subject passes from the public mind, for those who deplore 
this imbroglio, not more for the delay it causes in the restoration of 
good relations between England and America than for the injury it 
inflicts on the general cause of peace and good-will, to consider well 
what itis that has led to the failure ofthe Treaty, and in what the failure 
of the Treaty consists. dn the first place, it ought to be remembered 
that the assertion which is being repeated in so many of the news- 
papers, that, as long as the United States offer to submit the whole 
controversy to the arbitrators—the claim for consequential damages 
as well as other claims—England has no just ground of complaint, is 
justified neither by the history of the controversy nor by a considera- 
tion of the nature of the process called arbitration. Arbitrators do 
not oecupy the position of a court of justice having jurisdiction 
independently of the will of the parties. You can take a man 
before a court of justice on any claim you choose to urge; 
you can only take him before arbitrators on such claims 
as he is willing to submit to them. The object of the Treaty 
of Washington was twofold: first, to provide that there should 
be arbitrators; and, secondly, to furnish the issues which the 
arbitrators should try. The Geneva Board has no more right to 
examine the conduct of America generally, or the conduct of Eng- 
land generally, than to try the Queen’s title to the crown or the 
justifiabilitv of the Southern Rebellion. Its business, and sole 
business, is to give judgment on points submitted to it in com- 
mon accord by both parties. Neither England nor America has any 
right to lay any claim before it on which England and America 
have not agreed to accept its decision as final and binding. It is, 
therefore, nothing to the purpose to say that the Board is a very 
competent body to decide whether the United States are entitled to 
consequential damages; this is no reason why the United States 
should submit a claim for consequential damages. The question 
we have to ask ourselves is whether England agreed that the 
claim for consequential damages should be submitted. If we answer 
this question in the negative, the other question, whether it would 
not be, or have been, a wise thing to submit it to the Board, is one 
about which we need not concern ourselres. 
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Now, we believe, after a candid perusal of all the reports, that 
the English negotiators did not intend that any such question should 
be submitted. When Mr. Sumner first produced this claim, it cre- 
ated great excitgment in England. The English were a good deal 
ridiculed by us for getting so much agitated about it—for, said our 
press, and said Mr. Sumner, and said his friends, ‘‘ We do not expect 
you to pay this enormous loss. We know we cannot put it accu- 
rately into dollars and cents, and cannot prove by ordinary methods 
that you caused it. We simply set it before you to give you some 
idea of the extent to which we feel that you have wronged us, and 
to convince you that it is useless to hope that you can allay our re- 
sentment by a simple acknowledgment of indebtedness in money, 
to be set off by claims from British subjects for damage done during 
the war. You have done us a national wrong, and we must have 
some atonement for the nation over and above the compensation 
paid to individuals in money.” In fact, both sides went into the ne- 
gotiation finally on the understanding that the basis of the Treaty 
should be—1l. The separate discussion and settlement of the Ala- 
bama claims; 2. The payment by the book of all losses, capable of 
computation in money, caused by the various Confederate cruisers ; 
3. The offer of some moral atonement or expiation for the wrong 
done the nation at large. What the nature of this atonement should 
be was not clearly ascertained in anybody’s mind; but a simple 
apology or expression of regret was something suggested by the 
analogy of private life, and something for which the American peo- 
ple naturally and reasonably looked. In addition to this, Dr. von 
Holtzendorff propesed—and, whether designedly or not, his proposal 
was adopted by the negotiators at Washington—that England 
should, by way of expiation, join the United States in accepting cer- 
tain rules, settling the duty of neutrals, which should thereafter 
render clearly illegal such acts or omissions on her part as the United 
States complained of. 

There is no doubt that it was well understood by the English nego- 
tiators at least, and Sir Stafford Northcote expressly declared in his 
place in Parliament after he got home, without protest from this side 
of the water, that the claim for consequential damages was excluded 
by the Treaty, and that England had succeeded in wiping out all 
that side of the American complaint which was known as the “ sen- 
timental side”—that is, that portion of American wrongs which, 
from their immensity or their nature, did not admit of computation 
in dollars and cents. If this were not true, the apology and the ac- 
ceptance of the ex-post-facto rules were a simple act of humiliation 
on her part which had absolutely no influence on the controversy 
whatever, as it left the United States just where they were, still 
angry, still unsatisfied, and still claiming everything they ever 
claimed. The general belief was—and the terms of the Treaty 
and the language of the protocol appear to justify it—that 
the United States were going before the arbitrators in a friendly 
spirit, claiming damages for all injuries wrought by the various Con- 
federate cruisers—the amount of which the Treaty expressly provided 
should be ascertained separately in the case of each vessel—and 
these damages were to be awarded either in a gross sum or item by 
item. The total amount the American Commissioners estimated at 
about $20,000,000. The total amount of the “ consequential dama- 
ges” would be, however, as nearly as one could estimate them, from 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,00). No mention of any such sum was 
ever made. If the American Commissioners felt themselves really 
entitled to such a sum, and expected to get it, they were guilty of 
neglect of duty in not asking for it, or in letting it be under- 
stood that it could be satisfied by the payment of $20,000,000. If 
they did not expect to get any such sum, and did not feel them- 
selves entitled to it, their claiming it in the ‘ Case,” if it results 
in breaking up the Treaty, and defeating the real object of all the 
negotiations, was a mistake. We believe it was put in sim- 
ply as a rhetorical means of impressing the arbitrators with the 
strength of the American case; but, if so, it is difficult to justify 
its being allowed now to stand in the way of real business—in the 
way not only of the United States getting all they ever expected, 
but in the way of a settloment of the highést impvrtante to the 
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peace of the world and the industrial interests of the two coun- 
tries. 

There is one other ground on which the friends of peace may 
freely protest against the course things are taking. ‘The system of 
deciding international quarrels by arbitration, of which we have 
been considering this Treaty of Washington the happy beginning, 
cannot stand and succeed, unless it is carried out in sober earnest 





and with a conscientious avoidance of shams—that is, unless all the | 


parties to arbitration solemnly refrain from submitting any question 
on which they are not prepared to accept the decision of the ar- 


bitrators as conclusive and obligatory. The tribunal must not be used | 


for the trial of “feigned issues” orsham claims. Nations must go before 
it not as smart attorneys, but as moral persons, asking nothing they 
do not hope to receive, and do not believe they are entitled to, and 
disputing nothing on which they are not prepared to bow to an ad- 
verse judgment. 

Now, if this be a fair statement of the functions of such a tri- 
bunal, and of the spirit in which litigants should approach it, what 
are we to say to a proposal that, the very first time it sits, a first-class 
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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION, 
MHE difficulties which surround the international copyright ques- 
tion have received some illustration during the past week from 
a movement set on foot among the publishers in support ef what is 
known as Mr. Appleton’s bill, which proposes to give foreign authors 
the same rights as American authors—that is, copyright in the 


United States—provided they employ an American publisher, and 
provisled American materials are used in the manufacture of the 


book. The meeting at which this bill was adopted, however, was 
not by any means a full representation of the publishing interest. 
Philadelphia, for instance, sent no delegates, and several of the pub 
lishers present did not vote—some for one reason and some tor an 
other. Mr. Appleton’s plan forms a middle ground between th: 
position of the International Copyright Association of this city, to 
which most authors give in their adhesion, and that of the Philade! 
phians. The former asks for the plain and simple recognition, with 


| out ifs or buts, of the foreign author’s property in his books, pro 


power should appear before it to defend itself against a claim of over | 


$1,500,000,000, alleged to be incurred by a breach of the neutrality 
laws—that is, a claim for a sum larger probably than the cost of a 
bloody war, larger than any nation has ever yet paid a conqueror as 
the price of national existence, and larger than Germany has ex- 
acted from France after one of the most crushing and remorseless 
overthrows recorded in history? Of course England would not pay 
such a sum on the award of any tribunal; no people with an army 
or a fleet would pay it to an equal; it would, therefore, be almost 
an offence against civilization to ask the first Board of Arbitration 
ever set up to go through the farce of hearing her liability on such 
a claim seriously argued and solemnly decided. The Devil of War 
could not desire a better mode of bringing the whole principle of 
International Arbitration into contempt, of perpetuating that 
supremacy of the sword over what is weightiest and most solemn in 
human affairs which has been the great scourge and shame of the 
civilized world. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that the proposed enquiry would 
not simply be futile, but frivolous—as frivolous, perhaps, as any en- 
quiry in which a body of serious men ever engaged. Nospeculation 
of the Schoolmen was ever airier than an attempt to ascertain the 
effect on the hopes and fears of the six or seven millions of men en- 
gaged in the rebellion against the United States of the escape of 
the Confederate cruisers from English ports. By what testimony 
could we prove whether it had any such effect ? in what seales could 
we weigh it? Are not the nature, extent, and force of the moral in- 
fluences which kept the South in the field, like the moral iniluences 
which act on all large bodies of men, things which are known only 
to the Ruler of the Univer Is there in history anything more 
preposterous than a grave proposal to have them analyzed and 
measured by lawyers and accountants? Moreover, although we 
may satisfy ourselves, for the purposes of historical judgment or 
philosophical speculation, that England was really responsible for * the 
prolongation of the war,” if we attempt to estimate her responsi- 
bility in damages, we must distinguish between the influence of her 
acts and that of all other possible causes of the prolongation of the 
war. To fix the amount she ought to pay, the arbitrators would 
have to examine Grant’s strategy in the vears 1863-4, and decide 
Whether it was in the highest degree effective; to examine Lincoln's 
and Stanton’s policy, and decide whether it was sufficiently eon- 
ciliatory; to weigh the intluence of the articles of the New 
York World and Chicago Times, and of the speeches of Mr. 


se? 


Vallandigham; and, in short, all other agenties which could 
by any possibility have stimulated Southern ‘hopes or allaved 
Southern fears. In fact, to ask any human tribunal to say 


what agencies prolonged a great war, and in what degree each 
contributed to such prolongation, is to ask sclve one 
of the most inserutable ef all the problems presented }y human 
atlairs. 


Pee 
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vided the country to which he belongs recognizes in a similar ma 
ner the American author’s property in kis books. The Philadelply 
ans, on the other hand, while conceding that an author owns his 
ideas as long as he keeps them to himself, declare that if 
gives utterance to them, they become, like light and air, the 
perty of the human race; but, to make assurance doubly sure, they 
also declare that even if he does own them, he ought not to be 
allowed to sell them here, as that would not only discourage Anieri- 
can industry, but raise the price of books on Ameriean readers. In 
short, they are opposed to all copyright. This theory, which wa 
we believe, originally coneoeted by Mr. Henry C. Carey, and has 
been defended by him in a pamphlet of 


wre 


~ 


extraordinary absurdity, 
like the “ cursed-be-Canaan ” theory of the origin of slavery—and, 
indeed, like all theories which furnish a plausible reason for not in 
terfering with a profitable abuse—has, as might have been expected, 
found considerable acceptance, and is, he most 
obstacle with which the 

contend. 


perhaps, t 


SeTIOUS 


ry 
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friends of international copyright have to 
As far as “natural right” goes, there is no distinetion 
whatever between literary property and any other property. HI 
have a natural right to anything,*l have a natural right to what I 
produce, and other people desire, and are willing to pay for 
cannot obtain it without paying for it. 


the 


is not ** ide: 


iW 
\oreover, 
t 


STi 
eva dltadd. 


in which an author has property under any theory of coy 


In discovering that ideas, when enun 


ciated, become the property ot 


the human race, the Philadelphia philosophers have lighted upon a 


ah 


mare’s nest. Nobody claims property in ideas. An author's pro- 
perty lies in the clothing of his ideas in language; it is of this 


clothing books are composed; it is this clothing whieh publisher 

sell and make money on, without the slightest seruple; and it would 
have no market value if it had not all the incidents of property. We 
have just as much right to walk into a publisher's store, and clear 
his shelves of his last new book, on paving him the bare cost of pro- 
duction, as he to take an author’s manuseript, or his printed werk, 
and reproduee and sell it for his own benefit. Le is perfectly wel- 
come to distribute Dickens’s or Mill’s ideas among the human race 
as much as he pleases, but if he undertakes to sell the forms cf ex 

pression in which Dickens or Mill produced them, he owes the autho: 
a share of the profits. 

The diMiculty there is, and has always been sinee the invention 
of printing, in securing respect for literary property—of the absence 
of which the Philadelphia theory is simply a coarse and trank ex- 
pression—is a remarkable illustration of the extent to which the se- 
curity of all property is dependent on purely utilitarian considerations, 
uch 
of 
labor, and selling it at a profit and pocketing the money, us by his 
running off with my painting or my carved chair, and disposing of 


them in the same inanner. 


The natural sense of justice, one would say, would be quite asm 


offended by a man’s carrying off a book which has cost inc years 


But, as a matter of fact, society does not 
as yet look on the two acts in the same light, and for two reasons : 
one is that the idea of property apart from corporeal possession is 


_ of comparatively recent growth, and maintains its ground in the 
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minds of a considerable portion of the community with great diffi- 
eulty. Of this, the reluetanee with which even tolerably honest 
men, as men go, restore lost property to its owner is a familiar 
illustration. In all the earlier stages of civilization, whatever a man 
owned he kept in his custody, and could defend vi et armis if need 
be. As civilization, and security, its attendant, grew, he took his 
money out of his chest and kept it in the bank; he became the 
owner of indivisible shares in all sorts of enterprises, and of books 
which were read all over the world. His money in bank, and his 
shares in railroads and canals, and his rights under trusts, juris- 


| 
| 


prudence and public opinion speedily took charge of, because these 


were kinds of property of which everybody felt he might himself 
any day become possessed. But property in books is a kind of 
property which not one man in a million ever dreams of possessing. 
The owners of it have always been, and will always be, a small and 
peculiar class, and the property a peculiar property, and therefore 
the failure of society to protect them has not seemed likely to en- 
danger the security of other classes of possessions, and it is conse- 
quently very difficult to get society to trouble itself about their 
special interests. 

The other reason is that, in the opinion of many people, the 
consideration by which society is so powerfully influenced, that 
without security in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry 


| 


, sechool-books. 


| the trade in American books. 


ation. 
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But, as far as American publishers are concerned, consi- 
derations of another kind come into play in dealing with the 
question. To accept the standing offer of complete reciprocity 
which England ma&kes—that is, to give the English author copy- 
right in the United States without conditions—would be tantamount 
to giving a monopoly of the great American market to English 
publishers for all English books. For it must be remembered 
that, although it would be open to the English author to 
employ an American publisher if he chose, in practice 
there is no doubt he would employ his own countrymen 
in preference to foreigners, acquaintances in preference to strangers, 
and houses near his home in preference to houses three thousand 


| miles away, doing business in the jurisdiction of foreign courts. So: 


that the practical result of reciprocal copyright would be that 
American publishers would be deprived at one blow of the most im- 
portant branch of their business apart from the publication of 
For the melancholy truth is, that American authors 
are neither prolific enough nor held in sufficiently high estimation 
to make it possible for American publishers to get a living out of 
If they lost the privilege of dealing 


' in English books on their own terms, we presume it is no exaggera- 


men will cease to produce, ought not to operate in the case of | 


authors, inasmuch as authors, and especially good ones, are sure to 
produce whether they are protected or not. Genius, we are 
told, does not care for money, and, money or no money, is sure 
to tind expression; therefore there is no occasion to trouble 
ourselves about its getting its due reward in dollars and cents. 


tion to say that half of them would be ruined. A very large pro- 
portion of them, therefore, oppose international copyright in the 
interest of self-preservation. ‘They are not willing to surrender the 
American market to the English publisher, and there are as yet but 
few American copyrights with which they could carry the war into 


England. So they say, in reply to all arguments based on the ab- 


' stract justice of the thing, that they are unwilling to be sacrificed 


There is, however, a great deal of valuable literary work done by | 
| They say that it is for the national advantage that there should be 


men who are not geniuses, and there is a great deal of genins 
turned away from literary production by the reflection that 
it is poorly paid. Moreover, it 
speculate about a man’s motives for working when ealled 
upen to pay him wages. It may be that he works for the love of 
work, and wonld work whether he was paid or not, but with this 
consideration the legislature has nothing to do. We owe it to the 
general cause of morality and social order to see that he gets his 
reward if he chooses to call for it; and this is a peculiarly binding 
obligation when the commodity he produces is a vendible com- 
modity, and is dealt in by others. If an author chooses to make his 
book a voluntary contribution to the civilization of his time, well 


and good. If society chose to declare that all books would be so 


is not permissible for us to | 


to abstract considerations of any kind, and that, moreover, it is not 
for the interest of American literature that they should be sacrificed. 


American publishing houses on American soil capable of bringing 
the works of American authers before the world; that, in the ab- 


_ sence of such houses, every American who had anything to publish 


regarded, and that nobody would be permitted to make anything | 
ers, and making a near approach to complete justice to foreign au- 


out of the circulation of them, there would be something to be said 
for it. 
the burden of philanthropy on the author, and leaves the printer 
and publisher the sweets of profit; and no community can avoid 
being demoralized by systematically denying one class of men all 
reward for the products of their labor, while allowing another class 
to make these same products an article of commerce. We say this 
in perfect familiarity with the quibble which makes the commercial 
value of a book consist largely in the paper, print, and binding; 
those who use it, however, know perfectly well that, if what the 
author has contributed to it were taken out, it would bring 
simply seven cents per pound or thereabouts. At the bottom 
of the disinclination of many people to give the foreign author 


But there is nothing to be said for a policy which throws | 


_ ence on England in literary matters. 


would have to earry his manuscript to London; and the country 
would, in all that regards literature, sink into a condition of cole- 
nial dependence which would in the long run be as_ injurious 
to the author as to the publisher. That this is a strong argu- 
ment against anything like sudden or violent change in 
the existing conditions of the book trade there is no denying. 
Interests that have grown up under the protection of law or 
public opinion ought not, even if indefensible on moral grounds, 
to be hastily or ineonsiderately dealt with; and we _ believe 
that a process of transition perfectly harmless to American publish- 


thors, might be found in an arrangement by which anybody should 


_be at liberty to republish a foreign author’s works in this country on 


paying him a royalty. There are doubtless some practical difficul- 
ties in the way of such a measure, but we have as yet heard of none 
that are not trifling, and they are such as attend the enforcement of 
all copyright laws. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that there could not be a more strik- 
ing illustration of the way in which people are deceived by names 
than the notion that, as long as we donot have to go to Europe for our 
printing and binding, we preserve ourselves from colonial depend- 
The fact is that there could 


not bea stronger proofof the depth of that dependence than the plea 


protection, or, in other words, at the bottom of the difficulty | 


about international copyright, lies this hazy condition of the 
publie mind about all literary property. If the popular morality 
were in a sound condition on this point, there would be no more 


not get English copyrights for nothing. 


readiness to take the books of foreign authors without paying for | 
' colonial, no matter where we do our printing and binding. To secure 


them than to plunder foreign insurance companies or strip newly- 
landed travellers. It is not beeause Dickens and Thackeray were 
Englishmen that we did not want to pay them for their work, but be- 
cause they were authors, and because we were in some doubt whether 
any author ought to be paid for his work; and because, so few of us 
being authors, we concern ourselves very little about the sorrows 


of the class. 


put forward by the publishers, that they could not live if they could 
Our independence is not 
secured by getting all our books printed in New York or Boston, but 
by getting our thinking done in New York or Beston. As long as 
our thinking is done in London and Paris, we shall be intellectually 


literary independence, what is wanted is native thinkers; and 
our conviction is that there is nothing which contributes so much 
to keep down literature as a profession in the United States, to make 
American .poets, novelists, and speculators inferior to those in 
Europe, and to keep the people of the United States in a condition 
of mental vassalage to the Old World, in spite of their political 
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emancipation, as the long refusal of the nation to give native writers 
the stimulus, encouragement, and protection that would come from 
compelling native publishers to pay foreign authors for their works. 
No matter how great the difficulties which surround honesty, steal- 
ing in the long run is never profitable. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, Jan. 26, 1372. 

1 hs E political horizon has just now a stormy aspect. The Dissenters have 

been holding a grand conference at Manchester, and are lashing them- 
selves up to a very angry state of mind. They have come near to proclaim- 
ing open war against Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and considering the 
immense political influence which they exert, there can be no doubt that 
their defection would be an almost fatal symptom. At present, indeed, they 
are willing to leave him place for repentance. One gentleman, T observe, 
last night, was kind enough to intimate an opinion that Mr. Gladstone was 
almost emancipated from “ the gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity ” ; 
and several members of the Cabinet are held to be in a still more hopeful 
position. The great disappointment is the apparent defection of Mr. Forster, 
a gentleman whom every ove acknowledges to be as straightforward as he 
is able, but who, in the Dissenters’ opinion, has taken a view of the education 
question entirely incompatible with the true Liberal theory. The cause of all 
this wrath is simple enough. Mr. Forster, as well as the other members of the 
Government, sincerely believed, as I have no doubt, that the system which 
they founded would embody a satisfactory compromise, and would not give 
a decided start to any one of the rival denommations. It has as a matter 
The Chureh of England was already in 


of fact worked quite differently. 
possession of the ground. A year’s grace was given, during which time any 
denominations were at liberty to found schools under the old regulations, 
which would be taken into account in estimating the educational deficiencies 
of the country. The Church ef England exerted itself warmly, and the conse- 
quence is that in many districts it is considered to have supplied all the edu- 
cational wants, and the act will in them not come inte operation at all. 
Another rule, allowing the school-bourds to pay the fees of children at 
denominational schools, will tend in its practical working to be of great 
assistance to the bodies already in possession of the ground. The effect of 
these regulations, which was not foreseen, or at any rate not taken into 
account, has been that the Church of England and the Roman Catholies have 
reaped the chief benefit of the act, and that Dissenters, so far from finding 
themselves raised to an equality with their rivals in educational matters, are 
probably placed at an additional disadvantage. Undoubtedly, this is annoy- 
ing, and no argument as to the theoretical fairness of the arrangements goes 
far to pacify men who see that the arrangements, however fair, tell agaiust 
them most seriously in practice. 

By way of complicating the situation, Cardinal Cullen has just been 
putting forward in an extravagant form the claims of the Irish priesthood 
to have the whole educational system of the country placed in their hands. 
The effect of this claim upon the English Dissenters will certainly not be of 
a calming character; and Mr. Gladstone will have a very difficult course to 
steer if he intends at once to conciliate the Irish members who are under 
pressure from the Catholic priesthood, and the English members who are 
under pressure from Dissenting ministers. The mode in which he decides 
to deal with these conflicting claims will probably determine the nature of 
the political warfare of next session. The position is plainly one of extreme 
difficulty. The confidence which Mr. Gladstone once possessed has been 
superseded by an almost morbid state of suspicion on the part of a large 
body of his supporters. Any error of judgment may lead to a catastrophe ; 
and it is impossible for the keenest-eyed of prophets to say what new cotv- 
binations of party may be in store for us. Mr. Gladstone, like M. Thiers, is 
coming to rely rather overmuch on the undeniable difficulty of producing 
any plausible candidate for succession to his power. 

One suggestion that is made by an extreme party is that he should boldly 
take up the question of the liquor-trade. By avowing himself as a thorough- 
going supporter of the Permissive Bill, it is suggested that he would call out 
a sufficient amount of enthusiasm to carry him over all his other difficul- 
ties. I cannot believe in the prescription, norin the probability of its being 
adopted. A vigorous attempt, however, is being made to get up an agita- 
tion on the subject. Mr. George Trevelyan, who gained credit—vyery 
deservedly—with his party for resigning office when the tendency of the 
Government Education Bill began to reveal itself, and who has since taken 
a conspicuous share in the discussions on army reform, has now thrown 
himself into the Permissive Bill agitation. 


The Nation. 
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| can judge very contidently of the feeling of several millions of people. Still, 
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The publicans had taken care to pack the meeting, according to a precedens 
which, IT ought to say, has become rather too common of late. A violent 
disturbance took place. 
nearly knocked the Bishop off his 
— Exeter, you remember, is the 
great wrestling 
acteristic skill to the 
In short, the meeting resolved itself into a bear-garden, owing to the black 


A bag of flour, hurled by a powerful arm, 


legs. A distinguished wrestler 
capital of one of the 


Devonshire — applied — his 


nay 


counties, tees with char 


shins of some of the advocates of tem perance. 
guard conduct of a certain number of roughs, believers in the old British 
melody which denovnces supernatural penalties upon the eyes of those 
“who would rob a poor man of his beer.” Demonstratious of this kind are not 
likely to be permanently favorable to the cause which they are intended to 
support; but they are some proof that the agitation is beginning to take 
root in the country. It must be said, however, that it will divide the Radi 
cal party. Professor Fawcett, whom even his opponents adinire as a con 
sistent and unflinching supporter of his creed, lately stated to his constituents 
that, sooner than vote for the Permissive Bill, he would never again enter the 
doors of Parliament ; and the same views are shared, though they are not often 
so openly expressed, by all who admit the intellectual guidance of Mr. Mill, and 
hold that it is an act of unjustifiable tyranny to prevent sober men 
at all, in order that drunkards nay not drink too much. Professor Faweett 
I have no doubt, will stick by his convietions; but thi 

the virtuous are observed to conform rather more rapidly than might be 


lein} 
drinking 


opinions of most ot 


wished to the views of their constituentS; and there is clearly a current 


running just now in favor of some kind of liquor law. How stroug or how 
perinanent it may be, remains to be proved. 

Allow me, in concluding this letter, to say a few words upon a subject 
What is the real 


which I see discussed in one of your recent articles : Wea 


ing of that outburst of loyalty which was provoked by the Vrince ot 
Wales’s illness? ot the profound 
attachment of the British people to 
merely due to the natural feeling of sympathy with a young man struggling 


for life? 


Was it indicative, as official people say, 


their ancient monarchy, or was it 


As you justly remark in the article to which L refer, no individual 

) 
I will venture to give you my own theory, and you may take it for what it is 
worth. I should say, then, that amongst the most highly educated classes, 
such enthusiasm as existed was chiefly due to the feeling of personal sym 
pathy. 
the exaggerated bombast in which the newspapers generally indulged, and 
very little editied by the general behavior of the public. But then peopk 
who read the Saturday Review are not the class from whom it would be wise 


Nearly everybody to whom I have spoken has been disgusted by 


to expect any warm enthusiasm. Going a step lower, we come to the shep- 
keeping class, to the people whom you meet in omuibuses and second-class 


railway-carriages, who look upon Mr. Dickens as the greatest of all writers, 


| not excluding the Evangelists, aud whose favorite organ is the Daily Tele 


graph, They, of course, are generally loyal, after the fashion of the class 
everywhere, though their loyalty partly consists in admiration for an institu- 


tion which * encourages trade,” or, in other words, brings grist to their mill. 


| Justat present they have been seandalized both by English trades-unions and 


Parisian Communists, and are very strongly convinced that a revolution 
costly affair, and not very likely to improve their position. 


or tailor is in a fit of more than usual dislike to 


would be a very 
The British publican, grocer, 
the ‘Conservative reaction,” so far as it 
really exists, is found in this stratum. The 
Prince's illness gave them a very excellent opportunity for indulging in such 
sentiment as they love. They really enjoy the true old British-lion plati- 
tudes which people of a higher rank are too cynical and people of a lower 


u 
disturbance of all kinds, and 


doubtless to be social 


rank too uncomfortable to enjoy. Finally, our present masters, if they knew 
their power, the artisans and the laboring classes generally, doubtless caught 
the excitement aud were willing enough to express sympathy for the repre 
Just now they are in a good humor; business is 
unpreeedeutedly active ; wages are rising and the hours of employment fall- 
kineu have had unparalleled success in all the demands recently 
made on their employers; pauperism is falling off, and is now something like 
25 per cent, London thau it was at this time last year. Under such 
circumstances, there is little bitterness of feeling waiting for expression, and 


people are quite ready to be good-humored and sympathetic. You may 


sentative of the uation. 


ing; the wor 


less 10 


such a description—if accurate—implics that the recent out- 
burst of loyalty rests on any deep substratum of feeling. My own opinion 
is that it shows very little indeed. By the time the Prince has got well and 
shot a few more pigeons, we shall be rather ashamed of our enthusiasm ; 


judge whether 


Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Odger will be once more in the ascendant; and 
though I do not believe, as I never have believed, thai the Republican senti- 


His last performance was at | ment is at all strong in the country, I fancy that our loyalty will speedily 


& meeting in Exeter, where the eminent Bishop, Dr. Temple, took the chair. | subside to something very near freezing point. 
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Lonpon, January 16, 1972. 

ee recent exhibition of the Photographie Society of London has been a 

curious demonstration of the economic value of scientific discovery. It 
only wanted one of the original examp!es of the san pictures by which Da- 
guerre opened the gates of light to industry, to complete, perhaps, the most 
pregnant lesson of the worth of inventors—to every one but themselves— 
which the generation afferds. I can remember the first daguerreotypes taken 
in New York, and can, with much allowance for shortcomings of memory, 
compare them with the multiplicity of results of almost absolute perfection 
now produced as I saw them gathered in the exhibition just closed. And 
whatever may be said on the score of taste and artistic originality, it is cer- 
tain that, taking the whole range of photographie production, the English 
are far ahead of any other nation in technical excellence. In landscape and 
that kind of taste which is the genuine artistic element in photography, there 
is no comparison between fine English work and any produced elsewhere. 
The combination landscapes in the exhibition, by Robinson and Cherrill, are, 
in good taste and exquisite manipulation, in the happy rendering of skies, 
with all the multiplicity and delicacy of cloud form—fleecy “ mackerel 
sky,” drifting seud, or piling cumulus—all that one can conceive of a photo- 
graphic record of the flitting, evanescent, never-to-be-repeated and unpainted 
cloud scenery. They are surprisingly perfect, and the ensemble of land- 
seape and sky, though printed from separate negatives, taken at different 
times and places, is so complete that no one but a practised painter could, 
in certain cases, detect the duality of the impression. Some of the lovely 
eld English landscapes (for which, I believe, most New Englanders retain a 
hereditary instinctive love, like that which Indians are reported to have for 
the original seat of power of their tribe) by Bedford are not less remarkable 
for their technical perfection, and some small views, by Messrs. Gordon and 
Cooper, amateurs, but distinguished for executive successes in the landscape 
department, are really quite all that can be expected of landscape photo- 
graphy under present conditions of science. 

Nothing, indeed, in the history of the art in England (elsewhere, too, 
perhaps) is more remarkable than the amount of progress and discoveries 
made by amateurs, who bring to the practice cultivated tastes and refined 
perceptions with leisure and wealth to devote to their experiments. Most of 
the improvements in the dry processes are due to them, and most of those in 
the apparatus either directly to their ingenuity or the demand they make for 
improved and portable apparatus. Photography has, in fact, become not only 
a great business, giving occupation to thousands of workmen of all grades of 
intelligence, but the favorite amusement of thousands besides, for whose 
convenience and interest more than for professional photographers the ulti- 
mate refinements of its practice are brought out, so that certain branches of 
the trade exist by the amateurs alone. The manufacture of apparatus is car- 
ried to such perfection that one may carry in the hands ali that is necessary 
for a day's work, all folding and packing together into the corner of a port- 
manteau. Then establishments for the preparation of sensitive dry plates 
give a supply of ready-made material which keeps for years, and with which 
a tourist has always at hand, without any drawback of chemical preparation, 
everything necessary for preserving photographie reminiscences of the tour. 
There is no excuse for any person gifted with average manual dexterity not 
becoming sufficiently conversant with the art to enable him to make com- 
plete record of scientific, topical, or picturesque features of everything worth 
seeing and remembering, and at a cost actually less than he would be able to 
do it with his own manufacture of the materials or transportation of chemicals. 
our or five different makers of dry plates and many more of portable appa- 
ratus reduce by their competition the cost of all these things to a minimum, 
and every traveller may now illustrate his own books photographically and 
pack everything requisite for a year’s voyage in a space less than eighteen 
inches cube. 

Amongst these notable mechanical results, cone of the most notable is the 
pantoscopic camera of Johnson, one of the most accomplished mechanical 
geniuses whom photography has attracted into its service. It is a panoramic 
camera, which by a most ingenious mechanism sweeps the whole landseape 
in, and takes it on a plane surface, embracing on one negative one third of 
the circle. The exactitude of its operation is as singular as the beauty of its 
results; and [am surprised that our photographers have not used it for those 
great seenic landscapes which are the most noteworthy of the features of 
American nature—Niagara, the Yo-Semite, and our mountain and lake 
scenery, Which, if not Alpine in their grandeur, have still a certain unique 
sublimity and interest which they will not have a hundred years hence. 
The pantoscope begins et one end of the view desired, and goes round the 
horizon a: one sweeps it with a telescope, the plate moving with a corre- 
sponding motion through the are, which might be a cirele if it were 
desirable, 
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In portraiture the English have not the general suecess which they attain 
in landscape. In manipulation they are not equal to the Americans, and in 
artistic feeling to the French and Germans—the best portraits in the exhibi- 
tion being by a Berlin house. But one or two of the English professionals, 
notably Blanchard, aré eminent in technical success. Rejlander, a natural- 
ized Swede, and Mrs. Cameron have a kind of accidental freedom and lucky 
success which is not notably good photography, yet suggests good art, in an 
alien language. The enamel portraits on porcelain of Uenderson are in 
another way remarkable proofs of English excellence in manipulative quali- 
ties, and in view of the questionable permanence of photographs, it seems 
desirable that the portraits of modern greatness (could we only decide at 
present what is worthy the title) should be enamelled for future preser- 
vation. 

The mechanical and permanent printing processes deserve especial men- 
tion as of a great future interest. Thus far the autotype has been unrivalled 
in the quality of its work. It is based, as your readers most likely know, 
on the property which light possesses of renderivg insoluble gelatine impreg- 
nated with a chromate. The gelatine thus treated is held by the effect of the 
light with any pigment which may be combined with it, while the portions 
unaffected are washed away, showing the white background. For its ad- 
mirable reproduction of the drawings of the old masters in the original colors 
this process is already well known, but its inequality of result and the neces- 
sity of light to carry it on make it far short of what is desirable for commer- 
cial use. Of the printing processes, no one has yet been found to equal the 
autotype in quality of the print. The nearest approach has been with the 
photo-relief of Woodbury, in which the insolubility of gelatine above alluded 
to is employed to make a mould in relief, which, being filled with a trans- 
parent ink, transfers its charge to printing paper. But this fails where 
great expause of white skies or other unbroken surface occurs. 

The genuine printing processes, in which a surface is produced fit to re- 
ceive printer’s ink and transfer it by pressure, are numerous, and the results, 
as shown in the exhibition, are very interesting, but they are all immaterial 
modifications of one, the original chromated gelatine process of Tessie du 
Motay, in which the relief formed by the swelling of the gelatine after ex- 
posure under a negative to light is employed as a relief to catch and hold the 
ink. These modifications all have the quality of flatness and dulness in the 
extreme shadows, and want of delicacy in the larger gradations. For orna- 
mental work, or subjects in which the detail pervades the whole subject, as 
architectural ornaments and copies of drawings in line or engravings, nothing 
can be better than some of the results here shown; but in portraiture they 
are worse, resembling a print from a worn-out lithographic stone, and there 
is a great want of brilliancy and a general unsatisfactory appearance which I 
much fear will never be overcome by this process. Woodbury is now 
developing a new application of the same principle as an engraving process, 
some heads by which in the exhibition are quite equal to and resemble 
ordinary mezzotint engravings. I do not know the details of the process. 

In the reproduction of paintings, the Germans as yet carry the palm—the 
Berlin Company’s photographs from the original pictures of the old masters 
leaving nothing to be desired except color, and really rendering all 
that can be seen in the originals of expression and drawing. They have 
taken the complete series of the Louvre, the Pitti, Berlin, and National Gal- 
leries, and are about to add those of the Dresden, for which permission has 
hitherto been withheld. The Madonna di 8. Sisto will probably be the most 
interesting of all the reproductions of this kind yet taken, the subtlety of ex- 
pression of this picture having hitherto, it is said, defied copyist and 
evgraver. W. J. STILLMAN. 








Correspondence. 


COLONEL LEET’S SALARY. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In its issue of 25th inst.. the Nation has fallen into an error of fact 
relative to Mr. George K. Leet which, besides being unjust to him, may mis- 
lead the public in relation to a principle, and which seems worthy of correc- 
tion. He is spoken of as, at one time, “ drawing both the pay of a colonel in 
the army and of a clerk in the War Department.” After previous service as 
a captain of volunteers, Mr. Leet was appointed an assistant-adjutant-general, 
with the rank of major, in March, 1°66, which position he held until his dis- 
charge in August, 1270. He was a lieutenant-colonel by brevet, and there- 
fore a colonel by courtesy in convérsation ; but brevet rank carries no par. 
Ilis duties during the most, if not all, of this time were in connection with 


tue Headquarters of the Army and the War Department, auc, like those of 


all other udjutauts-genera’, were what ts Loown a: Luregu er e-evical work. 
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He therefore may have been described as “a clerk” by some one unfamiliar 

with the technical distinction, but it must immediately occur to the Nation 

that no officer of the army, even though he may discharge two entirely dis- 

tinct sets of duties, as is sometimes the case, can receive pay for more than 

one office. Mr. Leet’s pay during the period mentioned could not have ex- 

ceeded that of a major of the staff. W. 
January 31, 1872. 


A WESTERNISM EXPLAINED. 
TO THE EprrorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your paper of January 18, under the head of “ Hoosier School- | 
master,” you say “to crate a person” is a phrase that you find incompre- 
hensible. It was the custom thirty years ago in frontier communities to 
“crate a drunkard,” that is, to put a crockery crate over him, and then sub- 
ject him to various indignities, some of which will not bear description. | 
This discipline, which was usually administered by boys and young men, 
was looked upon as a substitute for the *‘ lock-up,” and had the tacit approval 
of the older men. ‘The writer has often witnessed the operation of “ crating 
a person,” and believes the custom described was the origiy of the phrase. 


D. A. it. 
New York, Feb. 6, 1872. 








r E spring publications of Messrs. Dodd & Mead will embrace the deferred 

work on “Corals and Coral Islands,” by Prof. Jas. D. Dana; “‘ The Miracles 
of Faith ;” and “ Bible Lore,” by James Comper Gray.——* Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams,” edited by Charles Francis Adams; Edward Whymper’s 
“Scrambles among the Alps”; “ Philadelphia and its Environs ”—illustrated ; 
and “ Black-Robes ; or, Sketches of Missions and Ministers in the Wilderness 
and on the Border,” by Robert P. Nevin, are in the press of J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.— Messrs. Ginn Bros., Boston, announce “ Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar ” ; “ A System of Drawing,” by the late John S. Woodman, of Dart- | 
mouth College ; and “ Our World,” a Grammar-School Geography, by Mary 
L. Hall. ——Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have in press a number of re- 
ligious works for the young: “Old School-Fellows, and What Became of | 
Them”; “Soldier Fritz, and the Enemies He Fought”; “ Dr. Plassid’s 
Patients,” etc., ete.——The American Builder and Journal of Art, published | 
at Chicago, and now in its fourth year, has, we are glad to see, survived the 
lire. It is a journal of considerable promise, and one that we wish well to. 
It is something to have fairly established a journal honestly devoted to archi- 
tecture, with a standard which, if not the highest, gets higher as the journal 
goes on, showing that the editor has an open mind. He has undertaken 
what the American Institute of Architects aud its many chapters seem never 
to have contemplated ; and, while we still have urgent need of a thoroughly 
good illustrated journal of architecture and the allied arts, we give the 
praise it deserves to this Chicago effort to come as near the best as it can. 
The third volume of the “ American Bibliopolist” (J. Sabin & Sons) is 
just come to us from the binder’s hands, a stout octavo of 550 and odd pages. 
This publication, though nominally addressed to book-buyers, furnishes a 
large amount of curious and entertaining information for all lovers of litera- 
ture, and may be relied on for fair dealing with the trade and the public. It 
is not the mouth-picce of any set, and its criticisms of catalogues and book- 
sales are refreshingly independent and piquant. 





—Mr. Bayard Taylov’s “ Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure,” published by Messrs. Charles Seribner & Co., brings this firm 
into the field so well and wisely worked by the Harpers, but in a somewhat 
different way. The object of the series is, to use the words of the prospec- 
tus, “tg furnish a clear, picturesque, and tolerably complete survey of-our 
present knowledge of lands and races, as it is supplied by the narratives of 
travellers and explorers, especially those of our own times.” It would seem 
to depend upon the editor how much or how little wholesale reproduction 
there shall be, and how much compilation. Of the two volumes that have 
already appeared, the first, on Japan, is compiled chiefly from M. Humbert's 
account of that country, while the second, Gordon Cumming’s ‘‘ Wild Men 
and Wild Beasts,” is a simple reprint, without note or preface from the edi- 
tor. Both volumes are freely illustrated, and that on Japan has a tolerable 
map, but neither has an index. In these two latter respects the series is 
susceptible of imprevement which would very greatly enhance its value. 
The labor of indexing, we arc well aware, way equal or exceed that of edit- 
ing, and it is not cheap nor easy to procure. As for maps, however, the 
development of photography offers numerous methods of copying them at a 
low cost, and we hope to see the day when, instead of the reader's beipg 
obliged to refer to a large and flimsy folded map at the end of a bock of 
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, and to have given a shock te purists on its introduction, and which * 
| a worse violation of sound principle and analogy” than the verbal phras« 


| have been used by the Wawenoe Indians of Maine,” by J. 


| tending to read papers on that oecasion should send early notice, 
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travels, he will be served as often as the text requires with so much of the 
map as the narrative is immediately concerned with. This could be effected 
with much greater economy of space than might be imagined, even if a po 


tion of every second page were appropriated to it. The apparently useless 
repetition would fix in the mind as nothing else could the geographical rela- 
tions involved; and the details once mastered, the general map would show 
their connection and complete the lesson. 


—The abstract of proceedings of the American Philologieal Association 
at New Haven last July has been printed in the usual simple form, and will 
be found good reading. We have particularly enjoyed Dr. Pitz Ndward 
Hall’s defence of the “ Imperfect Tenses of the Passive Voice in English,’ 
that is to say, specifically, of the phrase ‘is being [built]. Aiter dis 
proving the so-called absurdity of it, Dr. Hall says: ‘ To pronounce the 
locution ‘unidiomatie’ implies a wholly new detinition of tdrometic; and 
as to ‘being opposed to the genius of the language,’ that is a sound 
phrase which has no philological value.” He goes on to draw a parailel 
between is being built and the word its, which we know to be not very old, 


invelves 


Seven of the papers here enumerated relate to the Indian dialeets of this 
country, and are all interesting. That on “A. Mode of Counting, said to 
H. Tra 
deserves mention as a neat and convincing exposure of a fallacious hypo 
thesis put forward by Dr. J. G. Kohl, of Bremen, whom, by the way, this 
pamphlet errs, as we ourselves did lately, in speaking of asdead. We believe 
the report of his decease to have been false. The association will held its 






next annual meeting at Providence, on Tuesday, July 24, and persons in 


the secretary, Prof. Geo. F. Comfort, of this city. 


—-Onee in so often the city authorities of Cambridge, Massachusetts, take 
into consideration the possibility of taxing the property of the University 
there situate, and the University authorities on their part protest, alleging 
that the hundreds of students whom the colleges and schools attract to the 


town spend much money among the inhabitants, that many persous of la 


i * « . - . . *y 
| means are drawn to the vicinity of the college as a favorite place of residence, 


and that the lands adjacent to the college yard are made more valaable by 


| its neighborhood. To these protestations the reply of the conumen-connci! 


men is, that the collegiate property in Cambridge is valued at two million 
of dollars; that the estates owned by the University are about seventy acres 
in area; and that every year the University adds to its estates. The 
common-councilmen might have gone further, perhaps, and said that so un- 
economical has been the management of the city government during the few 


, 


| past years that they would be very glad indeed to lay hands upon the college 


revenues. We have, at any rate, heard charges of extravagant management 
brought against the city, and we believe it is like a good many of its sist 


cities throughout the Union in having been compelled to “run a reform 
ticket” at its last election, aud in having felt compelled to elect the reform 
candidates. And the University may furthermore plead on its side of the 
question that it is like all other great universities in that it is not, from a 
mercantile point of view, suecessiul; that indispensable though its work he, 
its revenues are not of themselves sufficient to allow of its keeping its do 
open to students; and that if it is to be above the need of begging 
money —or rather, if it is to cease being altogether too heavy a 
weight on the charity of its private friends—State aid in some 
form it must have. But, after all is said in behalf of the University, 
we think it must strike every one as unjust that two millions of college 
property should lie untaxed in the middle of so small a city as Can- 
bridge. After setting down on the credit side of the college’s account wits, 
the city all the items insisted upon by the college officials, there still is ap- 
parent proof, which we venture to say investigation would show to be real 
and perfect proof, that Cambridge is made to pay out of her municipal pocket 
a disproportionate share of the subyention which it is, as we think, beyond 
question the State should pay, but of which Cambridge should pay very lit- 
tle more than her strictly ascertained share. Itjs to her peculiar honor that 
Harvard University should be within her borders; but it is greatly to the 
general honor, glory, and profit of the State of Massachusetts also that so an- 
cievt and far renowned a university should be the vivifying root of that edu- 
cational system to which may be directly traced so much of the material 
prosperity of Massachusetts, as we!l as so much of her distinction among the 
States of the Union, and, indeed, among the nations of the earth. The 
State, it seems to us, has hitherto been gencroys at the city’s expense, and 
there is little wonder that the city grumbles. 

—A acheme has been broached in the Illinois State Journal which looks 
to the establishment in every State of a College of Military Science, and to 
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an annual subsidy from Congress of $10,000 to pay the salaries of a professor | 


of military tacties, another of military engineering, a drill-master, band- 
master, and armorer. West Point, further, is to be made of higher grade, 
‘a military high-school of the nation,” receiving a part of its students from 
the graduates of the military colleges. This scheme seems to us to have only 
the merit of pointing out an obvious defect in our military academy, viz., that 
itis employed in teaching at a disadvantage elementary knowledge which had 


much better be acquired elsewhere, and consequently receives pupils whose 


capacity has not previously been tested, and who, on account of their youth, 
are exposed to temptations greater, in spite of discipline, than are encoun- 
tered in non-military institutions. A highly desirable reform would be so to raise 
the standard of admission as to require a full collegiate education in candidates 
for the lowest class. This would, to be sure, limit the range of selection for 
Congressmen, but it would send fewer dunces to West Point; and it might 
even be provided that the uation should pay for the preliminary collegiate 
training, on condition that the caudidate should be chosen by competitive 
examination. The [linois scheme would, on the contrary, weaken our pre- 


sent colleges instead of strengthening them, and raise up another host of 


halt-paid professors and feebly endowed schools, from which deliver us. 
—One of the cleverest of late jeux d’esprit is contained in the last Saint 
Paul's Magazine, and will amuse all readers of “The Last Tournament ’— 
except possibly Mr. Teanyson, and those of us who have been enthusiastic 
over the recent political activity of Sir Charles Dilke. It is a parody on 
“The Last Tournament,” and at the same time an attack on Sir Charles and 
his friends, the attack, doubtless, being the author’s primary object, but 
the goodness of the parody being what gives the performance most of its 
interest for American readers—though there is a satisfaction, too, in seeing 
& noisy and inconsiderate gentleman very soundly admonished. In 
many parts of “The Last Tournament,” Mr. Tennyson has so managed 
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Sir Tyke, asomething addleheaded knight, 
Hard-grained, dull-eyed. no genius, somewhat pale 
From thoughts of brickbata whirling round his head, 
Stept forth, and grasping in his dexter hand 

A Red Cap, with a circlet labelled ‘* Guy "’— 

Said, ‘ Wherefore dost thou chuckle so, Sir Fool ¥’ 


* For William and Sir Foster, riding once 
Through England, with great Boblio in their rear, 
Pricking full speed upon a bicycle, 

Saw on a doorstep, wailing in the wind, 
An infant, red and bare as Gloucester cheese.” 


“ Ginx’s Baby” Mr. Forster at once pronounces this infant to be, but Mr. 
Lowe declares it no babe of Ginx’s but the bastard child of the caitiff Sir 
Sans Culotte, and says that its real name is Democracy. The great queen, 
receiving the foundling from Sir William, names it by a new name, “ Loy- 
alty,” and strives to rear it, but it dies, and the “Tournament of the Dead 
Loyalty” is held that some one of the knights may win the fool’s cap. This 
Sir Tyke easily carries off, and taking it to Queen Mobbe, he is by-and-by 
kicked down stairs by Sir Bull. 

—The purchaser of the January Saint Paul's will find in it, besides the 
satirical poem after Tennyson, one or two other papers that may assist to 
justify him in his outlay. Mr. Henry Holbeach, a man of letters favorably 


known also under the pseudonym of “ Matthew Browne,” and, we believe, 


| by still other designations, contributes the first of a series of articles on 


“literary legislators””—Mr. Disraeli being his subject this time. The subject 
is, one would say, rather too much for the author; but that might have been 


| expected, for while there have been plenty of people competent to put aside 
| as inadequate and even silly much that all kinds of English writers have said 
| about Mr. Disraeli, there are very few people whom one would set down as 


matters as no doubt to cause great discouragement to intending parodists, but | 


the writer in Saint Paul's makes a gallant struggle, and merits a good deal of 


commendation. The reader has probably not forgotten the maimed churl : 


** But on the hither side of that loud morn, 
Into the hall staggered, his visage ribbed 
From ear to ear with dog-whip weala, his nose 
Bridge broken, one eye out and one hand off, 
And one with shattered fingers dangling lame; 
A churl, to whom indignantly the king: 
My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face ? 
Man was it who marred heaven's image in thee thus? or fiend ? 


“ Then sputtering through the hedge of splintered teeth 
Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump 
Pitch blackened sawing the air, said the maimed churl, 
He took them and he drove them to his tower : 
The Red Knight he . 
Of this remarkable passage we think the reader most inveterate against 
parodies may well enough be willing to see a little fun made. Our parodist 
thus deals with it: 
** But on the other side of the great day 
Preceding that, or leas ambiguously, 
The morning just behind the day before, 
To Carlton House there staggered eagerly, 
With broken nose and one biack jellied eye, 
His teeth knocked down to his esophagus, 
His raiment reat, his face with filth beameared, 
A churl, to whom Sir William angrily: 
My churl, for whom I've passed so many bills, 
What ails thee? who hath spoiled heaven's image here * 


‘Then, with his loose teeth rattling in his throat, 
Like dice within a box, spluttered the churl : 
O William, this maimed likeness thou dost see 
Is Codger’s,” etc., etc. 
Codger—who is Mr. Odger, we suppose—goes on to tell Sir William that it 
is Red Bradawl] (Mr. Bradlaugh) who has inflicted upon him such compli- 
cated mayhem, whereupon Sir William says that 


‘** The land is full of curs, lean Communists, 
Mad atheists, watery spouters,”’ 


aud departs to do battle against “‘ Red Bradawl, that most bastard knight,” 
and his horde of “ duffers,” leaving “Sir Foster, mightiest of my knights” 
(Mr. Forster) to judge the approaching tournament. This tournament is the 


Tournament of the Dead Loyalty. We have not space to tell the story of 


the poem, which, in general, may be said to follow that of its original with 
all desirable closeness, while occasionally there is marked felicity in secur- 
ing parodical coincidences. Of the characters, ‘“ Bernalet,” the fool, is Mr. 
Bernal Osborne; “‘ Sir Boblo,” Mr. Robert Lowe; “ Sir William,” Mr. Glad- 
stone; “ Sir Tyke,” Sir Charles Dilke; and “Queen Mobbe,” wife of “ Sir 
Bull,” does duty for Mr. Tennyson’s Isolt, wife of King Mark. This is the 
opening of the satire : : 7 
** Bernalet, whom the Irish for a joke 
Had made mock knight of William's Table Round, 
At Westminster, within the gardens there 


Skipt, snapt his fingers, chuckled, smoked his weed ; 
When to him, on the prandial side of nvon, 








competent to make an adequate explanation of his character and show us 
the secret law which governs his remarkable combination of qualities. What 
is at the bottom of the nature of a man who exercises himself now in the in- 
vention of “‘the Asian mystery,” or “ Young England,” now in a retort which 
masters his enemy and the House of Commons, and becomes historical ; who 
is to-day the easy victim of anybody’s satire for a novel of which it would 
kill Mr. Gladstone to be thought the author, and to-morrow, with his grandiose 
nonsense all forgotten, beats the Liberal party before the country, takes away 
from it its own cherished political treasure, and passes a reform bill that 
equally disgusts Lord Derby and Earl Russell; who is sincerely denounced 
by many men as a mere political trickster, and yet, by his worst euemies, if 
he can be said to have any bad enemies, is more than half believed to be 
always true to some definite theory of his own; who is admitted to be fluent 
in speech, even eloquent; and who, on so great an oratorical occasion as the 
speech-making on the death of the Duke of Wellington, plagiarizes by whoie- 
sale from the oration made by M. Thiers on the death of Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr; who appears to care little for power, yet spends a laborious life in 
seeking it ; who is a politician who has always been full of “ views ” and social 
theories, and yet who, though an untitled Jew, is at the head of the bucolical 
Conservative party in a country so little “viewy” as England. This is un- 
doubtedly a character hard to translate into plain prose ; and which it is none 
the easier to translate that Mr. Disraeli is undoubtedly a humorist ; nor any 
the easier either that, though a humorist, he is apparently unconscious that 
often he is fully as absurd as Thackeray’s absurdest presentation of him. 


One is sometimes tempted to think of him as a humorist not unconscious of 


his bathetic attitudes, but indifferent to them, or even finding a humoristic 
gratification in being whatever he likes, and nevertheless at the same time 
governing the English while mystiiying them. Then, again, it is impossible 
sometimes not to think of him as being sincere—though his faith is never glow- 
ing—in all the things that seem to us his weaknesses. Mr, Holbeach’s essay 


| will be found interesting, though one hesitates to think it exhaustive. Were 


there no other thing in his essay to commend, we might commend Mr. Hol- 
beach’s advice to his fellow-essayists to lend no countenance to the grewing 
fashion of using personalities in commenting upon public men and analyzing 
their motives. Mr. Holbeach’s practice, however, is imperfectly consonant 
with his precepts. For example, the remark about Mr. Disraeli’s relations with 
his wife is respectful and well meant, but what delightful passages we shall 
get by-and-by from some we'l-meaning gentlemen of the press when they 


| come to imitate it and follow Mr. Holbeach in never being personal, except 


when they cau honestly praise one’s wife or one’s charming daughter. 


—We find in the Academy of January 15 a review of Roesler’s “ Roman- 
ische Studien,” which gives a very interesting summary of the views of the 


| author in regard to the origin of the Wallachians or Roumanians. These peo- 


ple, inhabitants of ancient Dacia, speak a language which is derived from 
Latin ; and it is the common theory that it has come down by direct trans- 
mission, from colonies planted in this province by Trajan and his successors. 
Mr. Roesler, however, appears to have proved “that the forefathers of the 
present Roumanians did not live in Dacia, but in ancient Moesia [south of the 
Danube] and other parts of the Haemus peninsula, whence they migrated 
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across the Danube to their present seats not much earlier than the thirteenth 
century.” It is certain that the greater part of these Dacian colonists were 
removed south of the Danube after the province of Dacia was abandoned by 
Aurelian in 272; and that the name went with them, two provinces south of 
the Danube being called Dacia ripensis and mediterranea. The Wallachians 
maintain that a considerable portion of the colonists still remained north of 
the Danube, and that the present nation is descended from these. To this Mr. 
Roesler’s reply is that there is absolutely no evidence of the existence of a 
Romance-speaking people north of the Danube “ from the third to the thir- 
teenth century,” while there is abundant evidence of a Wallachian popula- 
tion called by this name as far south as Thessaly. This is traced back to 
the sixth century, and exists at the present day. The strongest argument, 
however, is found in the language. This is full of Greek elements, which can 
hardly have made their way to the present Wallachia; while the Slavonic 
elements are Bulgarian rather than Russian, and “until the seventeenth 
century, the Bulgarian language was the ouly one used by government and 
the church.” 

—The fourth centennial of the birth of Copernicus has revived the ancient 
discussion whether he was a German or a Pole. The Germans insist that 
Thorn, the place of his birth, was a German town when Copernicus was born, 
while the Poles say that it was not annexed to Germany until! seven years after- 
wards; and they prove that his parents were Poles, and that he entered his 
name as a Pole at the University of Padua, and that all his life he never 
ceased to display an attachment to his native Poland, its customs and its 
laws. The Poles have always honored Copernicus as one of their grandest 
names. It is not many years since they raised a statue to his memory in 
Warsaw by public subscription, aud two others have been erected in Cracow. 
The anniversary will be celebrated on the 19th of February, 1873, at Posen, 
and great preparations are making for the interesting event. 

NUMEROUS POETS.* 
Il. 

JETURNING again this week to our pile of unreviewed poetry, we take 

\ up first a volume in which are published all of Mr. Bryant’s poems pre- 
viously known to the world, together with some few that have not appeared in 
any former collection. They are arranged, Mr. Bryant tells us, in the order in 
which they were written, “The Ages” and “Thanatopsis” being the first, 
and the last being some pieces which have appeared within a year or two 
—the latest products of half a century of devotion to poetry. We have been 
struck as we read at one perusal the poems of the poet’s youth, middle life, 
and old age, by the singular unity of feeling, thought, and style which per- 
vades the long series, and which is so marked that one would say the “ Tha- 
natopsis,” written before the poet attained his majority, might have been the 
production of his age, and that the “ Planting of the Apple Tree” might as 
well have been assigned to his twentieth year as to his sixtieth or seventieth. 
From the beginning there is the same steady love of nature, and of nature 
moralized and solemnized by thoughts of man’s duties, nan’s wrongs, man’s 
sufferings, man’s melancholy transitoriness in the presence of the eternal 
earth, which must, we suppose, be taken to be the characteristic mark of Mr. 
Bryant’s poetry; throughout there is the same ardor for liberty or exultant, 
eloquent applause of liberty andindignant hate and condemnation of tyranny ; 
the same resignation, almost pensive and sad, but too self-collected to be 
called pensive and sad, or even to be named resignation; and throughout 
there is the same sure, sober finish of method and style. Perhaps the latest 
pieces are to be spoken of as less austere in the loneliness of their commun- 
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ing with nature than the earlier, as giving clearer recognition than the earlier | 


to the truth which is hinted in these stanzas of the ‘‘ Invitation to the Coun- 
try,” written in 1855, and which in 1825 would hardly haye been so written, 
we fancy: ; 
“Yet these sweet sounds of the early season, 
And these fair sights of its sunny days, 
Are only sweet when we fondly listen, 
And only fair when we fondly gaze. 
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* There ia no glory in star or blossom 
Till looked upon by a loving eve, 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by 


“ Come, Julia, dear, for the sprouting willowa, 
The opening flowers and the gleaming brooks 
And hollows, green in the sun, are waiting 
Their dower of beauty from thy glad looks 

But whatever slight qualification of our remark may be necessary, no que 
fying clause is needed for the assertion that the equality of the poet at eact 
stage of his long career to himself at each other stage is a remarkable and 
even astonishing phenomenon in the history of literature. It may, nevert! 
less, be that the poetry of Mr. 
less of clarification than the earlier poetry to free it from mere e! 

and trom verses made on set themes—such as the Indian, the Greeks, and so 
forth ; 
clarification is complete, it 
in the poems of Mr. Bryant’s 
tainly, bearing in mind his peculiar powers and their legitin 
might well doubt if anything in the “ Later Poems” can be placed s 
high as the “ Waterfowl "—* lone wandering but not lost "—the * Sumime 
Wind,” “The Hurricane,” the “ Forest Hymn,” “ The Prairies,” the * Hymn 
of the Sea,” and the beautiful “June.” The “June” may alu 
be the finest of all, and to have in it more at once of Bryant and of beauty 


Bryant's later years will be found to: 


and moreover it may be, despite what we have said, that w! 


will be found that a higher mark was reached 


early mauhood than in the later po ‘ 


than any other of the poems. It is, to be sure, the poet of “ the melanchely 
days, the saddest of the year,” and of the unnumbered dead * where rolls ¢) 
Oregon,” and of ‘the stormy March,” who thus gazes on the sky ef a New 


England June; but the poem is beautiful and June-like, nevertheless 
g ons sky 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
W hen brooks send up a cheerful tune 
And groves a pleasant sound, 
The sexton’s band my grave to make 
The rich green mountain tarf should break.’ 


‘TL gazed upon the glorik 


One is tempted for a moment to the injustice of quoting the other lines 


His part in all the — that fills 
The circuit of the summer bills, 
Is that his grave is green.”' 





And the more 
“The Death of the Flowers,” ‘The African Chief.” are also to be counted 
among the poems pf Mr. 
the mellow sweetness, the se 


widely popular and taking poems, as “ The Battle Fiek 


Bryant's vouth and promise. But what su 
renity, the chasten¢ 


gilt to us ? 


“i melancholy, of the “'T 
Poems,” his latest original 

At this 
pleasant, sitting betore 
one’s faith in the 


} 


r weather is a little faint, it is 
the fire, to read Mr. Weeks’s poetry 
return of the springtime and the season of blossoms 


frozen season, when belief in sumnu 


and iet it quicken 


* More soft and white and light 
More fragrant than the a w 
The cherry flowers are fallir 
And floating to and fro 
About the happy trees, 
And happy birds are calling 
Each other, and the breeze 
Is listening, loth to go. 
Or it might be read in the spring days themselves, with spring si 
sounds to comment the pages : 
* When first the spring grasses 
Take motion and glisten, 
Tn sun-litten masses 
Where through the brook passes 
And shimmers and sings ; 
When first the birds woo me 
To linger and listen, 


And watch them re ring 
On wonderful wing 


With its flow of easy music and its suggestion of the physical enjoyment of out 
door existence, Mr. Weeks’s poetry recalls and will accord with the sensations 
springtime; but p 


‘rhaps it is as an aid to faith, or as a sympathetie com 


panion beneath the cherry boughs, that it is best—better than when it is 
taken independently of the fireside and brookside conimentators, and made 
to depend without extrinsic aid upon its own capacity for giving vivid and 
accurate pictures of nature. “ With Nature” and not “ Nature,” Mr. Weeks 
names that part of his volume of which we are think he 
Yet we are inclined to think that we like the poetry 
best when external nature is most prominent in it, or when we have in it 
Mr. Weeks in the enjoyment of exter 
it; we care less for it, we believe, when the poet 


speaking, and we 


has rightly named it 


rnal nature and expressing his delight in 
goes on to tell us the 
thoughts and feelings with which the objects of nature inspire him. For in 
this sonnet, which seems to us excellent, we may see the mood in which the 
poet habitually takes his second look at all that comes before him. ‘The 
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New Narcissus” is the title of it—the Narcissus not of fable but of present 


tact: 

* Given up for all the unprofitable day, 
(er the ship's side that moves not in her place, 
To lean and lock and languidly to trace 
On the slow glass of the receding bay 
The troubled image of a troubled face; 
Or, with vague longing up and down to pace 
The narrow deck. and of the far away 
Swift ships that glisten with momentary spray 
Ask what avails a little larger space 
Of insufficient ocean—this is he 
Whose stranded life, too careful to be free, 
No dreams deliver and al! thoughts betray 
To hate the calm that holds him in delay, 
T’o doubt the wind that calls him to the sea.” 


This is not a mood that cau be called healthy, or anything but unprofit- 
able. Whether “too careful to be free” is the right description of it, or 
“too willing to be bound,” one would say that, after all, for man it is 
servitude that is freedum, some servitude of some kind; that until our 
wings shall be grown it will be wise in us to concede that there is such a 
thing as the unattainable; that our ability to get glimpses of it, and to 
perceive its unattainableness, does not diminish the wisdom, rather in- 
creases it, of putting resolutely aside too much thought about it, while 
we select something less than the impossible to be accomplished by us in 
these less than eternal years—“‘ this bank and shoal of time” where, for 
whatever else we were placed upon it, we were probably not placed to 
scan the horizon. 

Mr. Weeks’s poetry abounds in pretty fancies—of which perhaps some read- 
ers will declare that too many of them have relation to a certain well-known 
passion. But they all are delicate in sentiment and poetical, and the expression 
of them leaves nothing to be desired, Indeed, Mr. Weeks’s work throughout is 
finished with an elegance consonant with the refinement of the matter, and, 
barring a line here and there which seems to have been caught from poets 
whose natural voice is not so different from his that he may not pretty safely 
assert it to be his natural voice also, we have nothing but good words for his 
mode of speech. Omitting to quote any of the pieces in which Mr. Weeks 
uses classical personages—he is not at all of the modern pseudo-classical school 
—aud omitting with emphasis to quote a poem called “The Mist,” we will 
make room for one of the little fancies we have just mentioned. “ Green- 
house Flowers” is its title, and it will be found, we think, to haye more of 
the fragrance of the roses than of the watering-pot : 

“Tis too late to find her flowers 
Such as I would rather give— 


Such as sad and sunlit hours 
Equally have taught to live. 


“ How can these that never guessed 
How the evil helps the gzood— 
How can these to her suggest 
Aught of what I wish they could? 


* Hlow can these that never felt 
Doubt and fear and hope deferred, 
Ere the snows began to melt, 
Ere the frozen earth was stirred ; 


‘** low can these that never thrilled 
In the midst of their dietresa, 
With the hope of hope fulfilled— 
Liow can these my thought express ? 


“ Yet. because perhaps they may 
Please her once or twice to see, 
Let them go and have their day, 
Happier than they ought to be.” 

Tu reading ‘The Student’s Dream,” which comes to us from Kentucky, 
we have more often found ourselves inclined to give our respect to Mr. 
Miller as a man than as a poct, and we have formed such an opinion of 
him as to believe that he will not fall out with us on that account. Here 
ix one of his vigorous sonnets, which we quote for its boldness of eriti- 
cism and ror its exemplification of the value of some kinds of the criticism 
that proceeds by comparison. It is a sonnet to Milton, with a comparison 
disadvantageous to another poet who has treated of Satan : 


‘ Since those primeval years when prophets spoke 
By Him inspired who made and rules the whole, 
No man hath shown profounder depth of soul, 

And with a nobler tongue the silence broke 
Which else had lain for ages like a yoke 
Upon the world. Nor didst thou, like a mole, 
Approach to hell by creeping throug’ a hole, 
As Dante did ; but face to face thou spoke 
‘To God for guidance, and essayed to go 
Ae to Goliath David went when he, 
Sauls armor lying idle 1n his tenr, 
Went clad more stoutly with sublime intent. 
Thou strode a god with ample step and free; 
Thus heaven beheld, and told thy visian so,"’ 


The South has preduced much poetry not so good as this; and we are 
bound to say that in * The Student’s Drea” itself there is mucb that is 


net so four. 
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In “ Reveries of Song,” the first twenty-five pages end with the end of a 
romance called “ Lady Leonore,” which begius with these verses : 
** Sir Harold was a knight in years long lost, 
Who boldly fought with sword and lance of steel— 
A braveréman ne'er walked the plains of war: 
Upright and honest. and each morn and eve, 
Upon the battle-field beside his couch, 


Lifred in prayer his voice and prayed to God. 
*‘Whate'’er betide, Thy Holy Will be done!*”’ 


Sir Harold confesses to the Lady Leonore that he loves her, but she affects to 
think, or really does think, that he loves “to win the battle of the field” 
more than he loves her, and tells him so, at the same time flinging into the 
sea some scented flowers. Sir Harold stands gazing at her with tears in his 
eyes, and as he does so, a gaudy butterfly sporting about here and there in 


an uncertain way alights upon the flowers which the lady has thrown into the 


water. With this the first scene closes. In the second itis night, and dark for 
a while; but by-and-by the moon breaks through the mist, clearing it away 
aud shining upon the ocean and the walls of Castle Clare. By its light, Sir 
Harold, who is on the beach, sees floating upon the waves “ the precious 
prize, culled by the fingers of his Leonore,” that is to say, the flowers. 
He plunges in to possess himself of them, and manages to swim out to 
them and seize them, but, being all in mail, his exertions are too much 
for his strength, and he is drowned. With this accident, and the fall- 
ing of the mist, the second act closes. On the following morning Lady 
Leonore, with her attendant maids, walks along the beach, and sees 
approaching shore a boat rowed slowly by two fishermen. They have 
brought in the body of a youthful knight. Leonore at once recognizes 
in him Sir Harold, whom she had so lightly dismissed as not being suffi- 
ciently in love with her, and who, she now plainly sees, has met his death 
in the attempt to secure the bouquet thrown away by her at their last inter- 
view ; for that or a similar bouquet is discovered in his bosom, and on its 
being taken out and the petals opened, the same butterfly which had been ob- 
served to alight on the flower came forth, 


“ And sailed on gilded wings right through the air ’’— 


leaving no doubt of the identity of the flowers, and transfixing the lady with 
remorse. 

In the volume entitled “The Music Lesson of Confucius, and Other 
Poems,” we have for the most part a republication of poems which Mr. 
Leland first gave to the public some years ago. There are, however, some 
new ones, of which several were written during the war of the rebellion ; 
but there are not enough of these, and not enough in any one of them, to 
alter the general character of the volume. How to characterize it precisely 
we hardly know. It has verses of the German romantic kind; patriotic 
verses, such as a literary member of a Union League might have written in 
celebration of the emancipation of the negroes; verses patriotic and military, 
such as might have been written in camp by the late Colonel Halpine; verses 
rendering Eastern legends; verses accounting for the nature of various 
perfumes, as Frangipani and Cologne-water, which might have been 
written for albums by command of the ladies owning them, or contributed 
to the late Mr. Willis’s Home Journal ; verses describing various types of fe- 
male beauty, as Miriam, a Jewess, Luise, a maiden of Normandy ; love verses 
after the manner of Heine; satirical verses, comic verses, and sentimental 
verses. They ali are facile, most of them are clever, and some give some 
indication of the possession, by moments at a time, of a poetic capacity early 
overlaid by the influence of the author’s reading and his admiration for other 
writers. Apparently, too, it was sure of its death sooner or later from the facility 
with which its possessor could turn out innumerable rhymes on all kinds of 
subjects, for any reason or none, and into each set of which he could put a 
spark of the fire which might perhaps have made a flame could he have kept it 
together. Some of the Breitmann ballads and the translations of Heine will 
still be thought by far the surest supports of their author’s literary reputa- 
tion, while the pieces in the volume before us will be sufficient evidence that 
in his day a semi-literary, semi-social reputation might very well have been 
his. The volume might be commended to officers of the army and navy. 

“Saint Abe and his Seven Wives” is a fluent satire directed against 
Mormonism, or rather against polygamy. It is not without desert as work 
in “ dialect,” though it is better in its sketching of the characters whose traits 
the “dialect” indicates; but it appears to give evidence that it was done 
with haste. This, however, is seen rather in the general slightness of the fabric 
than in the versification, which is vigorous, easy, and smooth. Doubtless 
it was inevitable, the subject being what it is and the method of treatment 
adopted being dramatic and realistic, that the reader should get from the 
book a very high and coarse flavor of valgarity ; that, at any rate, is what 
he does get; and the author must have a singular notion of what promotes 
“‘jollity,” which state of feeling is what “Saint Abe and hia Seven Wives” 
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is intended to promote. At this rate, Mark Tapley made a capital mistake 
wien he stopped short at Cairo, instead of keeping on till he found Utah. 

Mr. Longtellow’s new poem is said to form the first portion of a trilogy, 
of which the other two parts are “The Golden Legend” and “The New 
England Tragedies,” the design of the whole work perhaps being to insist 
upon a certain view of the character and mission of Christ, and to make an 
exposition of his relation to the state of religious thought at different stages 
of its development within the Christian church and outside of it. In this 
view, it would be Mr. Longfellow’s contribution to the Christology which is 
so prominent a study throughout the religious world of to-day. We have 
not gone over the three poems together; nor shall we trust to our recol- 
lection of the two that are not before us as we write, nor to our understand- 
ing of the one that is, so far as to attempt any estimate of the whole 
work. This initial drama, “The Divine Tragedy,” simply puts into verse 
the New Testament narrative of the teaching, persecution, and crucifixion 
of Christ. The verge is as agreeable as was to have been looked for from 
our author; the literalness with which the Gospel words are transferred into 
the poem is surprising ; and we should say that the reverence of the believer 
ix in as little danger of a shock from such freedom as the poet allows him- 
self in the intercalated parts as it is from the handling of the Scriptural story. 
Of the intercalated parts, considered as poetry, the most that could have 
been asked was that they should be at once fine poetry and fine poetry of 
such sort as not to jar in the least upon the mind in key with the inspired 
Word, while the least that could have been accepted was that they should 
be tolerably good poetry and should not offend in this latter respect. The 
lesser requirement, at any rate, seems to us to have been almost perfectly 
met. That the greater has been met we are not prepared to say, and, 
indeed, after such consideration as we have been able to give, we are 
decidedly of opinion that it has not. It is proper, however, to defer forming 
definite judgment even of a part of an important work till the whole has 
been considered with care. To the religious reader, as distinguished from 
the reader of poetry—and perhaps we should say as distinguished from the 
theological reader also—we judge that we are safe in promising pleasure 
from Mr. Longfellow’s latest work. 

One might imagine that when a person has written a poem which within 
a year or two a dozen other persons stoutly declare that they themselves, 
severally, wrote, the real writer might begin to have suspicion as to the poetical 
value of his production. It has not been observed, so far as we know, that 
there is a popular disposition to assume the responsibility of poetry of a high 
class. Suspicion of this kind has not clouded the mind of Mr. J. W. Watson, 


who is at present rejoicing that he is at last left in undisputed enjoyment of 


his title to the authorship of “ Beautiful Snow.” It is a very sentimental 
piece, very good-hearted and not very hard-headed, and a sort of hand-organ 
pathos that it has it grinds away at with a persistency and certainty of note 
that fit it for the most untuneful audiences. The fate of ‘ Beautiful Snow ” 
most others of Mr. Watson’s poems might very well share, we should think; 
and we do not know why it would not be rather an encouraging sign than 
otherwise if the authorship of half a dozen of them were to be claimed by 
numbers of writers in every State in the Union. 

Mr. Henry Abbey’s ballads show a marked improvement over the former 
volume of his that we remember. They are of asound moral tone, they have 
been worked at with conscientiousness, and not improbably they may do 
good. We are, however, not able to say that we think the time and labor 
expended upon them has been well bestowed. Still less can we say so of the 
time and labor expended upon such works as “Short Stories for Short 
People” and “ Thistledown.” We are aware that something may be said in 
behalf of the composition of such verse as a means of cultivation ; and it is 
not without some satisfaction that one sees even thin libations poured out 
before altars which are at least not consecrate to base and deformed deities. 
And doubtless the practice of verse-making, even of very bad verse- 
making, may be defended as being at least anti-materialistic. So, too, 
we remember, the gloomy rigor of the old New England Sabbatieal 
Sunday has been defended on the ground that no matter how absurd 
or even cruel it was, the Puritan Sunday was an institution which one 
day in seven rescued men and women from immersion in gross material 
cares. But New England has found a way of escaping from week-day 
sordidness without making divine things grotesque or odious, and it is greatly 
to be wished that numbers of our anti-materialists in metres of the other 
kinds might take example by their congeners of the long-metre type. And 
indeed, it frequently occurs to the reviewer that room might be found among 
given numbers of our young poets for a good deal of the poor despised mate- 
rialism itself. Take, for example, the case of the author of “ Leonore,” 
above quoted. 

“P. R.S.” is a writer who for some two or three years has amused himself, 





sundry objects of a general, though it may be an ephemeral interest.” 
Almost all his topics are decidedly of ephemeral interest, and it might have 
been as well if he had been content to leave his verses in the corner of the 
newspaper where they first saw the light; but they are better worth binding 
than most similar productions, being spirited in versification and net with 
out sharpness. Persons who are still interested in the * Tyng Case,” 
Loew Bridge across Broadway, or the Boston Musical Jubilee, or Mrs. Stowe’s 
book on Lord Byron, and similar topics, may here find them treated of in 
fashion such as this. The lines contain ** A Recipe for a Poem in Dialect’ 


or the 


* Take, for your hero, some thoroughbred scamp, 
Miner, or pilot, or jockey, or tramy 
Gambler (of course) drunkard, bully, and chcat, 
Facile princeps in ways of deceit ; 
So fond of ladies he’s given to bigamy 
(Better, perhaps, if you make it polygamy) ; 
Pepper his talk with the vacant slang 
Culled from the haunts of his pestilent gang ; 
Season with blasphemy, lard him with curses, 
Serve him up hot in your dialect verses.”’ 


Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s verses have for a principal merit that they sugyest 
by means of an accumulation of separate images the scenery of a Northern 
sea-coast. They less often give us these images made into a coherent and 
beautiful poem or picture, without a moral at the end, but this also Mes 
Thaxter can do. We believe we present a favorable specimen of her work 
in quoting the poem called ‘Seaward,” which is the poem of her small 
collection that we like best, as on the whole having more unity and less 
moral than most of the others, while equal to almost any in picturesque 
ness; 


** How long it seems since that mild April night, 
When, leaning trom the window, you ana | 
Heard, clearly ringing from the shadowy bight, 
The loon’s unearthly ery! 


** Southwest the wind blew, million little waves 
Kan rippling round the point in mellow tune, 
But mournful like the laugh of one who raves 
That laughter of the loon ! 


“We called to him while blindly through the haze 
Uprose the meagre morn behind us, slow, 
So dim, the fleet of boats we scarce could trace, 
Moored lightly just below, 


* We called, and lo, he answered =! Half in fear 
We seut the note back. Echoing rock and bay 
Made melancholy music farand near, 
Sadly it died away. 


“ That schooner yon remember! Flying ghost, 
Her canvas catching every wandering bcam 
Aerial, noiseless past the glimmering Coast 
She glided like a dream. 


* Would we were leaning from your window now, 
Together calling to the eerie loon, 
The iresh wind blowing care from either brow, 
This sumptuous night of June ! 
“So many sighs load this sweet inland air, 
‘Tis hard to breathe, nor can we find relief. 
However lightly touched, we all must share 
This nobieness of grief. 


** But sighs are spent before they reach your ear, 
Vaguely they mingle with the water's rune, 
No sadder sound saiutes you than the clear 
Wild laughter of the loon.” 


WATSON'S REPORT ON THE BOTANY OF THE GREAT BASIN,* 


rT. second volume of Reports illustrating the Survey of the Fortieth 

Parallel under Mr. Clarence King has just been published by the War De- 
partment as one of the professional papers of the Corps of Engineers, to 
It is numbered the fitth 
of the series, the third having been a report on the mining industry of the 
region. The other volumes, which will be three in number, if the original 


whose supervision the explorations were assigned. 


plan is carried out, are to discuss the zoblogy and the geology ; and there is 
also to be an atlas of topographical and geological charts. The region which 
this survey has examined is a belt of land about one hundred iniles broad 
between the Sierra Nevada, on the eastern borders of California, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the western confines of Colorado. The work is a study 
of “The Great Basin” of Fremont and the other early explorers, and is es- 
pecially important in its relations to the progress of settlement and industry 
along the route of the Central and Union Pacific Railroads, Mr. Sereno 





* * Geological Survey of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence King, Geologist. Voi. V., 


P e a ; Botany ; by Sereno Watson, aided by Prof. D. C. Katou and others.’ Washington, 
he says, by “popping away through the columns of the Evening Post at isz1. “4to, pp. 525. . 
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Watson was the chief collector of botanical specimens in this region, and he 
has also been entrusted with the preparation of the Report before us, which 
was chiefly drawn up in the herbarium of Professor Eaton at New Haven, 


with the latter’s constant co-operation, and with occasional aid from Drs. 
(iray, Torrey, aud other well-known botanists. Several of these. gentlemen 


have contributed descriptions of those classes of plants in which they are 
particularly interested. Forty engraved plates and a very clear outline map 


of the traversed routes are inserted in the volume. 


Such a work, chiefly made up of the specific descriptions of the plants of 


the region, is primarily of value to the professional botanist ; and Dr. Gray, 


in the last number of the American Journal of Science, has half-promised to 
review it from this point of view; but the introductory chapter is of great 
interest to the general reader, and has besides an important bearing upon 


the question of introducing cultivation into that uninviting region. As a 


portrayal, too, of the aspects of nature, and especially of the vegetation of 


a lofty arid regiou, it is admirable, and we propose to sum up in a few 
paragraphs the statements which it gives us in respect to the physical 
structure and the plants of a very curious and interesting part of our 
national domain stil! but imperfectly described in the books of travel 
and of geography. The term “ Great Basin” is an obscure and unsatisfactory 
designation popularly applied to the vast interior plateau which lies between 
the Sierras and the Wahsatch, separated by moderate hills from the Snake 
River Valley on the north, and blending on the south with the desert of the 
lower Colorado. Its general elevation is from four to six thousand feet above 
the sea level, and although it contains vast tracts comparatively flat, there are 
also numerous lofty parallel chains of mountains running nearly northwest 
and southeast, varying frem 1,000 to 6,000 feet above the valleys, and 
occasionally rising to nine or ten thousand feet above the sea, or, in other 
woids, as high above the plateau as the White Mountains above the ocean. 
There are two main depressions in this region—one at the eastern base of the 
Sierras; the other, the Great Salt Lake Basin to the west of the Wahsatch 
Mountains. The water supply of these basins is quite limited, in proportion 
to their area, and the lakes are strongly saline. The East and West Hum- 
boldt and Toyabe Mountains, rising to the height of 10,000 or 12,000 feet, 
receive considerable snow-falls in winter, and in summer are subject to more 
abundant rains. The climate is very dry, with cold winters and hot sum- 
mers, the annual rain-fall being roughly estimated at eighteen inches. 

Now, in this arid region there is a peculiar vegetation. No portion of the 
district, however desert in repute and in fact (except the limited alkali flats), 
is destitute of some amount of vegetation even in the driest seasons ; but on 
the plains, the foot-hills, and the mountain slopes there is a monotonous 
sameness of aspect, characterized by the absence of trees and grassy green- 
sward, the wide distribution of a few low shrubs, and the prevalent gray or 
dull olive color of the herbage. The mountains are in large measure as free 
from trees as the valleys, and are often more naked, because of the dwaried 
character of the shrubs. There are some exceptions to the absence of trees, 
for example, the Truckee Valley, and in some of the mountain canons. 
are found rarely exceed 40 or 50 feet in height, and are very knotty 

Some striking illustrations of the contortions of the fibre 
Watson. 


Those 
which 
and cross-grained. 


are given by Mr. 

The flora, like the country, is naturally described in two groups—the 
valley flora and the mountain flora. In the former are included plants pe- 
culiar to alkaline regions, few in number; the fresh-water aquatie and 


and plants peculiar to the drier valleys and foot-hills, by far 
the larger class. In the mountain flora 393 species were collected, fifty-five 
of which (mostly new) are not known to grow beyond the limits of the Basin. 
The number of alpine and subalpine species equals that of arctic and sub- 
arctic. The Wahsatch and Washoe Mountains are not included in the 
statements just made, but they were studied by Mr. Watson. Thirty-three 
introduced plants are described. The flora of the basin is, on the whole, re- 
garded as indicating a distinct botanical region, a large portion of Pacific 
species stopping abrupt!y on the eastern slope of the Sierras, and a like line 
of demarcation being visible at the Wahsatch. Of the 1,140 species given in 
the list of the Basin, Wahsatch, and Uintah, 60 per cent. are found on the 
Pacitic slope, about the same proportion do not pass eastward beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, 15 per cent. approach the Mississippi or Saskatchewan, 
and 25 per cent. approach the Atlantic, 17 per cent. are Mexican or southern, 
and 15 per cent. arctic. 

The practical value of researches like these is often overlooked or un- 
appreciated, but they have an important bearing upon the question of the 
possible agricultural development of the country. The deficiency of water 
but with a moderate supply for irrigation in the growing season, 
there is no difficulty in securing good crops of cereals and vegetables in any 
of the valleys and lower caions of the territory. On the other hand, with | 


meadow species : 


is great, 


the present supply of water, most economically employed, it is thought that | 
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not over 1,000 square miles could ever be brought into cultivation in the 
34,000 square miles of Northern Nevada examined by the Survey. In West- 
ern Utah, and in the more southern portions of the Basin, the relative 
amount must be less. In Eastern Utah the water supplies are larger and 
more constant from the Wahsatch Mountains. For grazing purposes the 
region is not adapted. The possibility of cultivating without irrigation some 
forms of woody vegetation is discussed, and the opinion is expressed that 
either existing species or others more serviceable may at some future time 
be profitably cultivated. Some experiments were made to ascertain the 
sourees whence the plants derive their moisture, and the conclusion was 
reached that it is from the soil and not from the atmosphere; and this 
natural resource of the vegetation favors the possibility of the successful in- 
troduction of orchard, vineyard, or other tree-culture in those now desert 
territories, 

We have recently adverted to the charge of extravagance brought against 
the manufacture of these handsome reports, and need only repeat that we have 
no sympathy with it. As we do not believe, however, that the usefulness of 
such works should be limited by official generosity and discrimination in dis- 
tributing them, we should be glad to have a part, at least, of every edition 
sold in open market at as moderate a price as can be afforded. At present 
the volumes are rarely, if ever, to be obtained except as a matter of favor 
from those in authority. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS.* 


MAS ‘YY of our readers will remember that very pretty story, “ Dorothy 

Fox,” and will be glad to see some more work by the same author. 
The first volume of our list contains ten or a dozen short tales from her pen, 
some of which are very good, while others, apparently, belong to her earlier 
work, and only have wi 's undue prominence given them on account of the 
success of the longer povel. But if they are not all equally good, they have 
in common certain merits which are rarer in stories than is pleasant for either 
writer or reader. Love, and occasionally jealousy, is the burden of them. 
There is no complex plot to baffle us, no great wit to fascinate us, nothing 
but a pretty tale, told with considerable humor, and with such a gracious en- 
thusiasm that one is interested even in the flimsiest of the sketches. “The 
Blue Bell of Red-Neap ” is rather longer than the rest, and may be taken as 
a very good example of the author’s merits, which are simplicity, natural- 
ness, and delicacy. 

Of “ Wilirid Cumbermede ” we cannot say that it is either simple, natural, 
or delicate. It is the autobiography of a self-perplexing casuist—a favorite 
character of Mr. Macdonald’s, by the way—who allows himself to be governed 
in his mode of life by his dreams, and hence, as might be expected, fails in 
almost everything he undertakes. If we enquired the reason of Mr. Mac- 
douald’s popularity, as this book tempts us to do, not for the first time, we 
should find it, we think, chiefly in his continual reference to solemn subjects. 
Along with it is a deliciously vague so-called philosophy, which also may win 


admirers. For example, in “ Wilfrid Cumbermede” : 


“No one can deny the power of the wearied body to paralyze the soul ; 
but I have a correlate theory which I love, and whic h I expect to find true, 
that while the body wearies the mind, it is the mind that restores vigor to the 
body, and then, like the man who has built him a stately palace, rejoices to 
dwell in it. I believe that, if there be a living conscious love at the heart of 
the universe, the mind, in the quiescence of its consciousness in sleep, comes 
into a less disturbed coutact with its origin, the heart of the creation ; whence, 
gifted with calmness and strength for itself, it grows able to impart comfort 
and restoration to the weary ‘frame. . The child- soul goes home at. 
night, and returns in the morning to the labors of the school.” 


As good as anything of Mr. Macdonald’s are his descriptions of scenery. 
As for his characters, they have all a pedantry if they are good, and a hope- 
less despair if they are bad. His heroes lack manliness—that is to say, 
reality; they are all shadows of men, as unlike men of flesh and blood as the 
ghostly element of his stories is unlike actual existence. There is an air of 
the sick-room about them all, as if they were the creation of an inexperienced 
fancy, rather than the results of observation. Mr. Macdonald has a certain 
power of imagination, but it is so warped by education or wilfuiness that 
his books are continual disappointments. He coddles his characters. He is 
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like a mother who would refuse her son of five-and-thirty a latch-key, and 
stand over him while he changed his shoes and stockings when he came in at 
half-past nine. Not that there is any necessity for introducing every crime 
in the calendar into a novel, though we fancy that Mr. Macdonald would 
have no very serious objections to doing it, but that a novelist who repre- 
sents men simply as struggling to free themselves from Calvinism, without 
any human emotion except repentance, or more worldly interest than a super- 
stitious awe of a nightmare, fails pitiably as an observer and as a chronicler 
of human nature. His novels will please the inexperienced ; 
will do them good is another question. We do not believe that even his 


whether they 
warmest admirers will be highly pleased with “ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” al- 
though its faults are shared in a greater or less degree by all his other works. 
The account of Wilfrid’s infancy is beyond all measure tedious, and that of 
his later years is hardly better. 

“The Sylvestres ”’ is the title of an interesting novel by Mrs. Betham- 
Edwards. It is the story of a young English lady, with property and a mind 
of her own, who gets interested in socialism, or more truly, perhaps, in some 
socialists, whom she has met abroad, and who come to her in England in 
She puts them on their feet, gives falls in 
love with one. We will not tell the story, but wer ecommend it to our read- 
The leading socialist, Pere Sylvestre, is admirably drawn, with just 
that apparent exaggeration which in fact is only realism. There is not a 
word of ill-nature or of fanaticisin in the author’s treatment of this subject, 
and that in itself is singularly meritorious in a work that treats of socialism. 
It is a very good example of the method of applying fiction to a “topic of 
the day.” “how 
much more efficacious a straightforward, unaffeeted representation of the 
matter is than any special pleading, however eloquent. It may be well to say 
that the book is by the author of ** Dr. . * and of “ Kitty,” 
the whole it is better than either. ‘ 

“Two Plunges for a Pearl,” by Mortimer Collins, is one of the numerous 
English novels of society, differing trom hundreds of others only in the no- 
velty of its plot. There are two heroines, twin sisters, one of whom, when 
they are left penniless at their father’s death, becomes an actress and the 
other a maid-servant. They are both pursued by wealthy aristocrats, and 
both make good marriages at the end of the book. 
sonorous names—“ Launcelot Lydiard,” ‘“Ianthe Murray ” and her sister 
“ Rosalind,” The most unpleasant thing in the book is the vulgar eyni- 
cism, the ostentatious worldly-wisdom, that “‘ Ouida” , 
in which it might be well that she had no rival. 


abject poverty. them a farm, and 


ers, 


It does not pretend to settle any questions, but is a proof of 


Jacob’ and that on 


All the characters have 


ete. 


is so famous for, and 


Can the Old Love ?” is the question in the mind of Mrs. Zadel Barnes 
Buddington. Judging from the novel, one would say that they could do 


very little else, and that it is a pity that they have nothing better to do. The 
first hero is sixty-three years old ; and falls 
love with a girl of sixteen, who does not return his affection, however, 
and he dies either of a broken heart or of old age. In the rest of the book, 
which is put together without any apparent system, we have several other 
love affairs ; vasionally a young man gets a smile ern at him, but men 
over fifty are the only ones unlucky enough to win the remarkably offensive 
It is thus that a young lady of twenty describes her lover of fifty- 
two to a lady over sixty, but as sentimental as a girl of sixteen : , 


he has a wife twelve years older, 


oc 


heroines. 


ee 


[ do not think he is handsome, at least he is not called so ; but, though 
he looks older than he is, he is not plain. He is good, or fine looking, rather. 
His hair is touched with gray ; but he has a quantity of it, and it is dark, 
with an odd, wavy line running through it. 
dark brown, very expressive, bright, and of the kind that [ call se arching. 
A stern rather than a gentle eye, yet c apable of emitting rays 
“<True artist,’ said Lady Hope, tenderly smiling. ‘You pi tint 

amore. You enjoy your picture as it takes sh¢ ape from your fancy. Y 
voice caresses as softly as it describes smoothly,’ ”’ ete. 


Con 
our 


With a trace of worldliness, however, very unusual in any except the 
villains of the story, Lady Hope “ with gentle seriousness ” says: 
“At the first glance, it would seem more usual, more natural, that some 
younger man should have won your love. It would seem that youth should 
mate with youth. You are now nearly twenty. When you are fifty, in the 
prime of middle age, ten years younger than I am now, he, if living. will be 
eighty-two. In a great majority of cases, to be eighty-two is to be helpless 
a imbecile.” 


The heroine replies : 


“No soul can die. It may sink ; but it must rise. It may seem lost; 
it will be found. It thinks and loves ; and these things preserve, 
perfect it. I love a soul,” ete., ete., ete. 


but 
expand, 


Old Parr himself would have been a prattling boy beside this wise maid. 
We will not more than mention the grosser faults of the novel, which 
make it one of the most unpleasant that we have ever read. It has no plot, 
and besides its general silliness there is a certain amount of coarseness which 





His eyes are a warm shade of 
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probably comes from inexperience determining not to be prudis! Th 
result is net gratifying. To see the difference between a good story and a 
fatally bad one, one need only compare Mrs. Buddington’s work with t! 
sketch, ‘‘ How it all Happened,” by the author of * Dorothy Fox Ther 
are very different ways of treating the same subject 

Lectures on the Science of Religion ; with a paper on Buddhist Nihilisn 
and atranslation of the Dhammapada or * Path of Virtue.” By Max M 
(New York: Chas. Scribner & Co.)—In regard to the first half of 0 
teuts of this book, we expressed ourselves at some length in No Gof the 
Nation. We shall, therefore, now confine ourselves to the latter portion, a 
can hardly do better than to make it the eecasion of calling attention to a 
short review of the author's theery of the Buddhist Nirvana, which ha 
lately appeared in Ceylon from the pen of Mr. James D’Alwis. In 1857 
Professor Miiller held the view that Nirvana meant annililati ‘ 
ion held by all the profoundest Buddhist scholars—as may be by 
essay on the Buddhist Pilgrims in the first velugne of | ‘Chi 
German Workshop,” and the next chapter on the meaning of t! 
Nirvana. In an essay on Buddhism, written in Is62, but placed 
volume immediately before that on the Buddhist Pilgrims, we tind that his 
view has changed. He acknowledges (Am. reprint, p. 220) t Buddhist 
philosophers may have held this opinion, but that it canis ave be 
generally received. On the next page, however, he says that he canno 
even bring himself to believe that such was the beliet of the reformer o 
India, i.e., Buddha. The reasons that he gives seem to us to be singularly 
shallow. We quote them. He is unable to believe that 

“The teacher of so perfect a code of morality, the young prince who 


gave up all he had to comfort those who were aftlic ted in mind, body. ot 





tate, should have cared much about speculations which he kuew would either 
be misunderstood or not understood at all by those whom he wished to | 

fit; that he should have thrown away one of the most powertul wea; 

the hands ef a religious teacher—the belief in a future life; and should t 
have seen, that if this life Was sooner or later to din noth if was ha \ 
worth the trouble which he took himself or the sacrifices which he imposed 


ou his disciples.” 


A very lofty morality does not necessarily imply conventionally proper 
metaphysical opinions, nor is the greatest charity inconsistent with the log 
cal carrying on of one’s investigations for their own sake, and it is to be 
hoped that religious teachers, of all men, should seek to extend their influ 


ence rather by what they consider to be the truth than by what might be es 
pecially useful as a “ powerful weapou.” ‘The las nark ds strange a 
coming from one who has = d Buddhism, and is sufficiently refuted by 
his own words on page 248, re he shows how in their { they « med 


by means of Nirvana, transmigration and the misery of living. In his pi 
face to the “* Dhammapada,” he returns to the charge with solider argumen 
than likes or dislikes, namely 

“1. That though the Abhidl ina P v the itive view, th 








affirmative Ia easily be proved om the Sutta and Vin ‘ 

ally from the Dhammapada, 2. That the Abhidhamma ts 1uthe 
rity, and contains the notion vot of Buddha but of his followers } That 
is stated that Buddha saw his disciples after attaining Nirvana, and even 
re death; and that therefore Nirvaua tenes 

. That the expressions used for Nirvana ) nvey a 
sense of rest, immortality, eternity, etc., and therefore Nirvana does not 
mean nihilism. 

This statement of his ease, which is a perfectly fair one, we quot om 
Mr. D’ Alwis’s pre ace to his review ; in the hody o hi book he proceeds te 
examine Professor Miiller’s arguments in order, and the result is their con 
plete refutation. In the first place, he proves that the Abhidhamma properly 
belongs to the diseourses of Buddha, and that the three baskets, as the dit 


ferent parts of the code are called, shor wala t ve regarded as one whole Mo 
over, that the negative side of the question may be proved from the Sufta 
and Vinaya, as well as from the Dhammapada; ‘that the non-existence o 
an Absolute Creator, and of a soul, was the foundation for the Buddhist doc 
trine of Nirvana: and that, therefore, there could be no condition of the soul 
after the * final ‘destruction of the elements, and the germs of existence,’ or 


] 


Nirvana.” The third point, he shows, rests only on legend: 








in direct contradiction to the canon which Professor Miiller himselt 
must be our only authority. The fourth point he disproves at some 

by showing the difficulty inherent in all the aepgtes definitions of Nin 
vana, the inaccuracy of Max Miiller’s interpretations, and that the expres 
sions used in the Dhammapada, when taken with the other admitted 
doctrines of Buddhism, do clearly prove that Nirvana meant nihilism 
We have not space to give a more thorough synopsis of what is already 


very condensed in form; but we desire to call the attention of the many 
readers of Max Miiller to a book that might otherwise escape their 


and which deserves to be read in conjunction with his work, that is neces- 


notice, 


”) 


— 


11 The 


arily so much more widely known. The main argument against the nihilis- 
tic view of Nirvana is the @ priori one, that it cannot be true, that it is 
To this the Buddhist replies, that to he sure it is not 


against human nature, 


N 


| 


laxations of the man of letters, as Mr. Morgan prefers to ca!l them. 


1 view that recommends it to the general mind of mankind, but that it is | 


only the direct, logical, necessary sequence of their pessimistic view of the 
lor it is to be borne in mind that although 
any other religion resembles Christianity in the purity of its morality, yet it 


Buddhism more than 


universe, 
differs most widely in its ontology. It is atheistic, it denies the existence of 
the human soul —indeed, it might not be wholly inaccurate to call it, in a 
word, the religion of despair, as compared with the hopefulness of Christian- 
On account of both its close similarity and wide differences its study is 


+ 


ity. 
peculiarly interesting, and every work that facilitates such research is of 
great importance. Professor Miiller is a brilliant guide; but, at times, he 
pays for his brilliancy by errors that comparatively obscure men may 
as Mr. D’Alwis has here done. The title of his book is: “ Buddhist 
A Review of Max Miiller’s ‘Dhammapada.’ By James D’Alwis, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Colombo: William Skeen, Govern- 
1871.” It may be had through Triibner & Co. 


correct, 
Nirvana: 

‘ , al 
ment Printer. Ceylon. 


Maceronie Poetry: Collected with an Introduction by James Appleton 
Morgan, A.M. (New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1872.)—This volume affords 
another proof of the endeavor after better designs in binding and ornamen- 
tation which the Riverside Press has recently been said to be making. It 
is certainly tasteful in appearance, and of excellent example to our other 
Pres 
volumes in paper covers, to be kept in paper or to be put into other dress, 
Having said this much in praise of what the 


es, most of which will neither give us prettily bound cloth books nor 


as may please their owners. 


publisher has done for Mr. Morgan’s book, we must remark that, though a | 


press may win credit by attention to the external appearance of the books 
it issues, the chief glory of a good press is thorough and learned proof-read- 
ing, and that inattention to this weightier matter of the law is not atoned for 
by geal as to the mint and anise and cumin; rather this zeal aggravates the 
Mr. Morgan’s title-page is very pretty, but its red and black letters, 
printed from fonts of handsome type, ill compensate for the two or three 
mistakes in the easy Latin of the dedication, or for making virorum in the 
title of the famous “ Epistola ” into viorum. 

Of the contents of the book not much needs to be said; the author, hay- 


ing retained since his Freshman days at Yale College a fondness for maca- | 


ronic verses and similar literary performances, now not very possible outside 
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of colleges, has for some years amused himself by collecting specimens of 
these “ literary follies,” as Hallam declares them, or these pastimes and re- 
Mr. 
Morgan’s reader may find in his book examples of the work of the pangram- 


| matists, the lipogrammatists, the makers of acrostics, telestics, and mesostics, 


the alliterators, the palindromists, the anagrammatists, the rhopalic verse-mak- 
ers, and the various other blowers of literary glassware that is without use, 
without beauty, and, although quaint, too laborious and trifling to make the 
artisan’s ingenuity pleasing enough to secure favor from a taste much above 
being delighted by rebuses and enigmas. They are things, however, that al- 
ways have interest for the rather unprofitably curious, and that have some 
interest for the literary investigator, though this latter will find Mr. Morgan’s 
collection desultory and inexhaustive. Perhaps we can, as well asin any 
other way, give some notion of the compiler’s work by reproducing part of 
a piece which does not appear in his volume, but which is worthy of a place 
in it, and may serve to illustrate the character of its contents. We do not 
know where we first found “Tonis Ad Resto Mare,” and we make whatever 
apology is necessary for detaining the attention of the unskilled reader upon 
a stanza of it: 
*O mare eva si forme ; 
Forme ure tonitru ; 
Iambicum as amandum, 
Olet Hymen promptu ; 
Mihi is vetas an ne se, 
As humano erebi 
O let mecum marito te 
Or nra Buta 71.” 
“'Tony’s Address to Mary” is the trauslated title of this production, which 
is to be read by dropping the h’s—and if it please God, as the saying is. It 
is fair to say that Mr. Morgan’s readers, if they find in his volume many 
things about as well worth attention as this that we have quoted, will also 
find many well-known things, less ‘slight if essentially no more respectable, 
as, for instance, the double-barrelled pun, 
‘Mantua ve misere nimium vicina Cremone,”’ 
which, according to hoary and unvenerable tradition, was made by Dean 
Swift on the occasion of a lady’s mantua knocking down a Cremona violin. 
There isalso a reprint of three alliterative medieval Latin poems, the “ Pugna 
Porcorum,” the “Certamen Canum cum Cattis,” and the “ Hugbaldi Ecloga de 
Laudibus Calvitii,” of which the first contains no word that does not begin 
with a “‘p,” and the others none that does not begin with a “c.” But, on 
the whole, the reader inclined to be pleased with “ Tony’s Address to 
Mary” will be the reader most pleased by Mr. Morgan’s collection. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ORCIVAL. From the PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHUR( ? FORBIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. Complete set. 37 
» aft wtiaid k ; s _ vols. 8vo, half calf. Lond., 1827-46. $35. 
rench of Emile Gaboriau. By Geo. M. Towle. 8vo, Printed from the Standard Plates, and bound in cloth | SW ane WORKS. 24 vols. 18mo, calf. Lond., 1765. 
paper, 75 cts, (Just ready.) Seni | WORKS OF KING CHARLESI. Thick fol., calf 1662, 
- | 6 75. 
TAINE’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. (Nearly Dertelety 
cma — | A. DENHAM & CO., 
r eo Tr r wh Nk Importers of English and Foreign Books, 
POTT ’ YOUNG & C€ O., Near Broadway. 17 Murray Street, New York. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, Cooper Union, New York. | a Priced Catalogues sent, free of charge, to any ad- 
NEW YORK. 


[+ AMILIES OR YOUNG PERSONS 

Wishing to Study Abroad, and obtain the Purest 
German or Hanoverian Accent, can find the comforta of 
a home in an officer's family in Hanover. 


W. 


Distinguished resident Professors of Languages and 
Music. 


TERMS, $38 PER MONTH, GOLD. 


References given and required. 


Address: 
Mrs. C. GIESECKE, 
Konigstrasee, 13, Hanover, 
PRUSSIA than London retail prices. 





Q ALESMAN or BOOK-KEEPER.—A young | 
, and trustworthy man, who has had experience, de- 
Can 
ood references. | 
., P.O. Box 6752, New York City. 


es employment in cither of the above positions. 
furni+ 


AG se. G 


J. STILLMAN, LONDON.—AGENT FOR 
the purchase of Works of Art of all kinds for 
the American market. Engravings, Illastratea Works, 
Photographs from nature or the old masters, carefully 
selected. Terms: for collections, miscellaneous objects, 
etc., 20 per cent. ; pictures, etc., above $100, 15 per cent. ; 
and for commissions for superintending stained glass 
windows, etc., etc., with Morris & Co. (see the Nation of 
March 2, 1871, No. 296), or other firms, or for having copies 
made, 10 per cent., or by special agreement, in cases of | 
large amounts, all charges being based on wholesale 


prices, which, for many articles, will bring the cost lower 


Refers by permission to Martin Brimmer, Esq., Charlee 
C. Perkins, Esq., Boston; Le Grand Lockwood, Eaq., E. 
L. Godkin, Esq., New York. 

Address care of Baring Bros. & Co., or his agent, 

W. P. GARRISON, Na/ion office, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| CLERGYMAN WRITES THE PUBLISH- 
ER: “I sincerely hope ‘THE WeeExk* will be a 
success. It meets an undoubted want, and meets it well. 
To clergymen especially it will prove invaluable, and I 
should think it would enlist the support of all who with 
| limited time and means find it necessary to keep up with 
the various current topics.’’ Terms: $3 a year. Single 
copies, 8 cents. Sent on trial one month for 25 cents. 
Address Publisher of “ THE WEEK,” P. O. Box 1383, 
New York. 


r 





LAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AUniqnue Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the Negroes of the South; pre- 
ceded by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the 
Negro Dialect, as observed at Port Royal. By Prof. W. F. 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price 
$150. 

Sent post paid on receipt of price. Address 

Publisher of “‘ THE NATION,’ 
Box 6732, New York City. 








